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497 BROAPWAY.—THE NEW 3OUKS. 
CARLETON, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK. 


oe 
4S. 
THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 
A brilliant new Romance by Capt. Mayne Reid, author of 
“Scalp-Hunters,” ete. Capt. Mayne Reid has almost surpassed 
himself in these dashing pages, which will be read by every one. 


Tt ie one of the mo \thrilling st.es ever written. *,* Beauti- 
fully illustrated id bound. Price $175. *,* Also,new editions 


of this author’s other exciting works: Scalp Hunte' e Ran- 
gers—Tiger Hunter—Osceola— War Trail—Hunter’s t— White 
Chief—Quadroon—Wild Huntress—Wood Life— 


Maroon—Headless Horseman. ‘ 
FRIENDLY COUNSEL FOR GIRLS. 

An exceedingly attractive work of an improving character for 
all young people, especially young ladies. It isjust the sort of 
book that parents desire to put into the hands of children for 
forming their character—not a stupid, dry thing that they won’t 
read, but an amusing, engaging work that they will be intensely 
interested in. *,* Beautifully bound. Price $1 50. 


THE AOTS OF KINGS. 


A humorous biblical narrative of the Provisional Government 
at Richmond, Va, from the surrender. *,* With comic draw- 
ings, paper covers, price 25 cents. y 


SMOKED GLASS. 


A new burlesque work, by Onruevs C. Kerr, whose celebrated 
‘“*Orpheus @ Kerr Papers” for originality and raciness have 
never been d by any artist *,* [llustrated with many 


et drawings. Price $1 50. 
wi N, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 


A charming volume of pleasant, light, and graceful talk upon a 
topic that never fades—~“ The oldtheme.” By Fred. Saunders 
author of “ Salad for tne Solitary.” Price $1 50. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS OF FOUFOUVILLE. 


A humorous and satirical work, showing up the comic and 
ridiculous sice of Fourlerism, Socialism, and all the other isms of 
the day. Price $1 50. 


THE NEGROES IN NEGROLAND. 


Negroes in America, and Negroes generally. A compilation of 
nearly everything statistical about the Negro, embracing extracts 
from all books of travel, and from nearly every writer upon the 
subject. By Hinton Rowan Helper, author of “ impending 
Crisis of the South,” etc. Paper cover, $1. 


HENRY POWERS, BANEER. 


A capital new novel by Richard B. Kimball, author of “ Saint 
Leger,” ** Student Life,” “* Undercurrents,” *‘ Was he Success 
ful?” ete. Mr. Kimball’s novels are remarkabie for their happy 
combination of fancy and sentiment ; and being of the higher or- 
der of literature, are eagerly sought after and welcomed by all cul- 
tivated and educated readers. Price $1 75. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 


Another excessively funny work by the great American Philoso- 
pher and Humorist, “Josh Billings,’ whose previous book has 
had such an immense success both in Americaand England This 
new volnme is fully illustrated with comic drawings, and will set 
everybody laughing all over the country. Price $1 50. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, 
postage free. 







ROSE MATHER. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thoueands all over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
is one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron rride—Tempest and Sunshine—’ Lena 
Rivers— Marian Grey—Meadow Brook—English Orphans—Cousin 


+ 


Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hu 
Worthington. 12mo., beautifully bound in cluth. Price $1 
each. 

FOLLY AS IT FLIES. 


A spicy new book b 
“ Fern Leaves,”’ etc. a 


egantly bound, price $1 50. 
G. W. CARLETON, 
Publisher, New York 
THE PIANO BOOK ¢ 
WHICH emate oue BXOBLLED 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD, 


REGULAR SALE—30,000 A YEAR. 
fold by all Music Dealers. Price, $375. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 
cHA*, H. DITSON & CO., 


Fanny Fern, au‘hor of ‘‘Ruth Hall,” 


SPLENDID, NEW GIFT BOOK, 
THE BIRD. 

By Jutzs Micuevet, author of “ History of France,” etc. 

Thi8 beautiful volume is illustrated by two hundred and ten 


exquisite engravings, by GracomeLii, Doré’s collaborateur on 
his celebrated Bible. 








Price—Muslin Extra, bevelled ..... 
“Turkey Mor, Extra Antique..... 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The “Saturday Review.” 

“ The Freneh—as in other things, so in science—have a knack 
which we have not. 8 Buffon’s days they have contrived to 
write scientific books @ poetical fashion and with a certain 
bouquet, as it were, sentiment, and a a of glitter and 
sparkle which is far from us We feel this in looking at Miche- 
let’s ‘ The Bird,’ which is 4 pol and airy in style, and is illus- 
trated in quite the same spirit.” 


The “ Art Journal.” 


“It isa charming book to read, and a most valuable volume to 
think over. . . . It wasa wise, and we cannot doubt it will 
be a profitable, duty to publish it here, where it must take a place 
second only to that it occupies in the language in which it was 
written. The vings on wood are of a very masterly 

ter; they are a)! first-class, admirably drawn, and exquisitely en- 
graved; they may be classed, indeed, with the best productions 
of the art that have been produced in our age.” 


The “ Art Journal” (Second Notice. } 


‘Certainly natural history bas never, in our opinion, been more 
exquisitely illustrated by wood-engraving than the whole of these 
designs by M. Giacomelli, who has treated the subject with rare 
delicacy of pencil, and the most charming poetica) teeling—a feel 
ing perfectly in harmony with the written descriptions of M. 
Michelet bi:seif.’’ 


“Tilustrated London News.” 


of the most charming books we have lately received— 
a book worthy of perusal, and no less worthy of medita- 


Li oO 
ce’ 
tion,” 
to the Publishers. 
Paxis, 10th January, 1868. 


GENTLEMEN : I have hitherto had no faith in translations, but 
your excellent translator has reconciled meto them. As far as I 
can judge, his work is exceedingly well done. 

«* The illustrations are admirably printed, with a softness rarely 
shown in oar French engravings. 

‘lam much flattered by the extreme care you have bestowed 
upon my book, and Madame Michelet is also delighted to see itso 
beautifally produced. Accept of our thanks and cordial greet- 
“J, MICHELET, 


an 8 ~ 
Extract from Letter of Mf. 


a 


iD 
% To Thos. Nelson and Sons.” 
Copies mailed free on receipt of price. 


THOS, NELSON AND SONS, 
187 Grand Street, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 
THE NEW ROMANCE. 
TOO TRUE, 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


Iémo, Cloth Extra, $125. Also cheap edition, 8vo. paper, 
60 cents. 








CONTENTS. 


I, The Jewels. 

IL. Fe me bing - 

. Story of Count Kon’ rg. 
Vv. Mrs. Grizzle. ” 

. The Fete Champetre. 

. Love’s Young Dream. 
Photographs. 

Girls’ Hearts. 

X. Frdést upon the Flowers. 


X. Side-Scenes. 
. A Quiet Game Well Played. 
. Will She Do It? 
. The Good that is in some Human Nature. 
. A Camelia in the means “ Yes.”’ 
. A Midnight Peril. 
. The Begianing of the End. 
. Tableau Vivant. 
. The Baron’s Antecedents. 
. The Breaking of the Golden Bowl. 
je by all booksellers. 
G. P. PUTNAM <& SON, 
661 BROADWAY. 
NO STAIRS TO MOUNT, 
ALL ON THE EVEN GROUND FLOOR, 
WILLIAM KLAUSER’S 


ENTIRELY NEW 


ft: 








Til Broadway, New York. 


PARTERRE PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, No. 466 Sixth Ave- 
nue, near 28th 8t. One Block only from Broadway, Everything 


NOW READY: 
PRINTED IN A LARGH, CLEAR TYPE, 


Price, One Dollar, 


THE SEABORD PARISH, 

A SEQUEL TO “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOUR. 
HOOD.” 
By Gzores Mac Domarp, LL.D, : 
Author of “ Alec Forbes,” “ Unspoken Sermons,” “ Within 
and Without,” &c , &. 
The Author’s Large Type 12mo. Edition of 
‘Lhe Occupations of a Retired Lite, 
By Epwarp GaRRett, 
Is Now Reduced to FIFTY CENTS. 


“‘ Whoever this author may be, he is worthy of a criticism which 
few critics have the good luck to be able to pronounce more than 
once or twice in a lifetime, We commend these ‘ Occupations’ 
to the attention of everybody/’—/ Atheneum. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAS FIXTURES. 


New and Elegant Designs, in great Variety, Wholesale and 
Retail, at the Lowest Prices. Manufactory and Warerooms, Nos. 
8 to 7 East Fourth Street, fitst buildings east of Broadway. 


M. L. CURTIS & CO. 
GAS FIXTURES. 








JOHN HORTON & CO, 
233 and 235 CANAL STREET, New York, 


Cor. Centre 8t., opposite Earles Hotel, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Gas Fixtures, Photographic De. 
signs sent by post to parties wishing to order, 


HOUSES WARMED WITH PURDE AIR, 
By the use of the well known 


SANDFORD’S CHALLENCE HEATERS, 
Portable or set in brick. About 15,000 in use, which prove 
their value. 
THE NEW YORK FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 
An improvement on all Heaters of this class, and very orns 
mental. 
MAMMOTH, A GLOBE BEATER, 

Powerful and strong. 


_ COSMOPOLITE, 
Parlor and Office Stove, a great favourite. And the 
BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURNING PARLOR 8TOVE, 


Beautiful, low-priced, and requires a fresh supply of coal every 
twenty-four hours. 


MUTUAL FRIEND AND LIVE OAK, 
First-class Cooking Stoves, something extra. 
CHALLENCE RANCES, 


Two Ovens, set in or out of fire-place, popular and well-tested, 
for cogl or wood. 


BEACON LIGHT, 
One Oven, Portable Range, very successful, and a great variety o” 
other Stoves and Heaters, suited to every want, made by the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS 


239 and 241 WATER 8T., N. 
Send for Circular. 





WALLACKS’. 
Proprietor and Manager. -++eeMR. LESTER WALLACK. 
SATURDAY, Oct. 24—THE RIVALS. 
MONDAY, Oct. 26—The LANCASHIRE LASS. 
With new scenery, costumes, appointments, mechanical effects, 
original music and a great cast. 
Doors Open at half-past seyen. 





in tke line of Photography promptly attended to, 


Performances commences at eight. 
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THE ALBION, 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 










RUSSIA..........leaves New York.... Wednesday, Oct. 28, 
CHINA 1 - Wednesday, Nov. 4. 
CUBA . Wednesday, Nov. 11. 
JAVA .. Wednesday, Nov. 18. 


° oe .. Wednesday, Nov. 25 
RUSSIA ......... leaves New York.... Wednesday, Dec. 2.45 


TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
' The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value are 
signed therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 


(Iagianp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BVERY SATURDAY and 
EVERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY, 
From Pi North River. 


45, 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 





PAYABLE IN PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Fiust CaBIN. ........665 $100 00 | Srumnacz............. 
to Lendon....105 00 Do. to London....40 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 Do, Paris....... 00 
¥: by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 


$90, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 

Rates of Jesengs from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 


Steerage passage {rom Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 
—- can be bought here by persons sending for their 
en 


For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G, DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YO. cling QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 












ine, « 

ENGLAND.” Capt. Thompson 
apt. Thom 

THE 3 @ 

aa Tia Capt, Cutting 

WITTTTTT TTT Japt. 
D Bi socc acceso Capt. Thomson 
PENNSYLVANIA.....Capt. Lewis. 
isaaceetasadl . PROWESS... 0 0cccces 2,876 





aeaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits ot very spacious Stat® 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are uns’ , and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, tree of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
of their friends from Liverpoo! or Queenstown (Ireland) for 
es payable here in currency. 
D issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
from New York to town or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 
For ht or Cabin passage apply at the Orricss Uy THE Com- 
panr, 69 ae and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
y> 


of the Compan Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 








T4°SCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
48 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Waex iy Ling or Stzamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPUOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


DRAFTS for 21 and upwards, payable in an of G 
britain acd Ireland, or the Cootinent of Barope, f -yhh, — 
obtained at lowest rates. For further particulars apply to 


TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 33 Broadway, N, Y. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN 
via SOUTHAMPTON. = , 

Guruan LLorp ran 
Southampton, carry- 





ones bet: dew ¥ - 4 Beamon ont 
J or 
ng the ‘United States Mail. 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHMAMPTOUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW WOMM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 


Price of Passage — From New Yore to Bremen, Lonpon, 
Hay and SouTHamPToN—First Cabin, $120; Second Cabin, 


RUPTURED 


PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared ¢ 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in persons 
of every 
Cuba, established seve t 
from the good result of bis personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....6130 00 | Second Cabin Passage......880| Pftwa postage stamps 


to receive them at his office, No 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 


rd to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘ Morado Grande,” Havana, 


e, without 
years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 


Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 
WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS ) 
Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 


to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


NKINSON’S IMPROVED CARPET CLEANING MACHINE 
Btill at the HARE 15 05,9, 1m between Madison and Fifth Avenues, A NInG Those having valuable Carpets, 
who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 
the work is done. Orders by wail or otherwise promptly attended to. Prices for Cleaning: Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c.; Axminster, 8c. Second-hand Carpets Bought and for Sale. Carpets taken up and re-laid. 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. W. H. HANKINSON. 


COMPOSITE IRON. WORKS, 


HUTCHINSON & CO, Exciugive Manvracturers oF THE PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and Cottage Fences, Balconies, Verandahs, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
Also, Wire Railing, Window Guards, and other 

ORNAw#ENTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORE. 


Office and Samples, 
95 PRINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 


dint 











Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham. 
KUHN & HAE 


of French Cabinet Furniture, 





R, 
Manufacturers s and Mattresses. Carpets and Oil 

Cloths Laid—Cartain Hanging—Cutting out Loose Covers. Upholstery to d Repaired, Carefully Packed and Removed. 

No. 1884 BROADWAY, between 38th and Sts., New York. 


YOUNC B. CHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 
No.{27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York 


ruil Bie "Gay eiften, Jak. Lams, 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, NEW YORK. PRACTICAL WORKERS 
“SOHN CILMORE, IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 
J > 
Ladies i. a iam For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 
COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 


‘NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &e., 


FRANK BIRD, 

























HOUSE, SIGN AND DEOORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, : 
NEW YORK, y « 
Between 37th and 38th Streets, 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAK ER, 


_ [6th Ave. cars pass the door.] 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


R. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MAKERS AND 
DECORATORS, 


No, 290 BROADWAY, 77 University Place, near Union Square, 
N.E.Corne: Reade Street, NEW YORK, New York. Established since 1841: 
Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, 


Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Buots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; oe Sees English = as Ges Fixtures and ell kinds f Decorative and 


sae, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Shoes, at reason- 
able p 

















EGBERIT MILLS, 
CARPENTER AND BUILD 

83 WEST 29TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 

Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 

| done with neatness and dispateh. 


OFFICES : 
59 DIVISION STREET, 562 EIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street, 

7% BLEECKER STREET, near Broadway. . | M. A.COLEMAN, 
Worxs—613 46TH STREET, NEW YORK. | Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
Goods of every description, in or small quantities, dyed, Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
finished, and restored in the best style. | 1252 BROADWAY, New York, [Between 3ist and 32nd Sts. } 


THOMAS A. WILMURT, 
MANUFACTURER OF C. A. SCHINDLER, 
| 200 MERCER ST., Bet Amity and Bieecker St., N. Y. 
n PR enone Se gy eee | CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
n nds of Frames i 0. THIRTEENTH | 
STREET, 3d door West of Broadway. Sixteen years’ experience e.. mee tow “ieee ~ ~ yay — oa 


in the above business, in Broadway, in every way affords . 
anty that orders given to him will be faithfully attended to. su8* | ding, Paper-Hanging, &e. Interior Decorations in General. 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 


' JAS. PRINCLE, RsTABLisaED 1849. 


Taree sappaaien. 
cor. “ABINGDON SQUARE FREY & ZELLWECER, 
NEW YORK. FRENCH STEAM SCOURING AND DYEING 
HAAS & ROBERTSON, AND 
272 4th Avenue. Lace Cartains Refinishing Establishments, 


ELECTROTYP&RS IN BRONZE axD SILVER, Principal Office, 664 6ru Avs., between 38th and 39th Streets 
Platers in Silver, Gold, Platina and other metals. Branch Ofice, 1185 Bnoapwar, between Sth and 80th Ste, 


FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE. 


CHS. FRANKE, 
FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


























. ¥ B “we Dealers in ancient and modern medals, medallion antiques, New York 
bo gi, oa $35. e in, 873; Boe to 340, Yonx a Ca | wax flowers, leatmoulds and every kind of waxflowers Tuaterials.. 
payable in — wm, passage | A large assortment of ornamental and artistic Electrotypes in 
t Is take freight to Lendon and Hull, for which | Bronze aad Silver on hand and made to order. REMOVAL. 


tarough bills of lading are signed. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pase through the Post office. 


tay-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be| Moouments, Head-Stones, Plumbers’ Sla*¢ 
igued. ttended to. 
Biite of Leding VS povray not be delivered before goods are 


Jemred at the Custom 


cle to Ha Southam: 
= Se wre, Sou pton and Bremen at the 


freight or passage apply to 
OBLRICHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street, 





JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS 

Has Removed his Business from No. $23 Canal 8t., 


YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY . 
FRANCIS & LOU TREL, a aaa ae 
. 


Stationers, Prin ond Bockbingers, Ko. $5 Maman Lave ae oS 
Gulens rondtve premnpl eteunton, eupply everything in oa One Door West of Wooster Street. 
line, = ta” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


SOHN McHRENNAN, 
‘Successor to L. Young.) MARBLE WORKS, 641 Hudson 
Street, Bet. H and G rt, New Ycr}. Mantel Pieces, 
a &ec. 
, 





, &., 


N. B. Jubbing Punetually A 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 
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Literature. 


A CHANCE MEETING. 


Two ships upon life’s boundless sea 
We meet: we hold the self-same way 
A few short days, theu compasses 
Compel our parting : we obey. 


e- 


Yet for some time we miss the ship 
That by us used to heave and bound 
Upon the waves, nor o’er them catch 
From off that deck the welcome sound 


Of captain speaking to his men, 
Of voices answering to our cheer ; 
Nor creak of rope, nor flap of sail 
Speak sympathy unto our ear, 


Away the friendly vessel cleaves, 
And we hold on our usual course; 
A little sad our heart-strings feel, 
Our pulses lack their wonted force. 


Though never more, perchance, we meet 
That stranger ship upon the main, 

Is there no port which—peril past 

Of wind and waves—we hope to gain? 


Where, lying safe from angry storm, 
We fiud at last that ship once more, 
And greet her inmates heart to heart, 
As if old friends, upon the shore ? 


Surely, O friend, it may be so; 

Though thou and I have parted hands, 
We meet again with firmer clasp, 

Life’s ocean crossed, on Hegyen’s sands. 





A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


The following is one of the most remarkable compositions 
we have ever met with. It evinces an ingenuity of ar- 
rangement peculiarly itsown. Explanation : The initial capi- 
tals spell, “ My boast is in the glorious Cross of Christ.” The 
words in dalics, when read from top to bottom and from _bot- 
tom to top, form the Lord’s Prayer complete : 


Make known the gospel truths, our father king, 
Yield us thy grace, dear Futher from above, 
Bless us with hearts which feelingly can sing, 
“Our life thou art for ever, Goa of Love!” 
Assuage our grief in love for Christ we pray. 
Since the bright prince of Heaven and glory died, 
Took all our sins and hallowed the display, 
Infant de ing, first a man and then was crucified. 
Stupendous God! thy grace and power make known; 
In Jesus’ name let all the world rejoice. 
New labour in thy heavenly kingdom own 
That blessed kingdom for thy saints the choice. 
How vile to come to thee és all our cry, 
Enemies to thy self and all that’s thine, 
Graceless our will, we live for vanity, 
Loathing thy very de ing, evil in design, 
O God, thy will be done from earth to heaven ; 
Reclining on the gospel let ws live, 
In earth from sin deliver ed and forgiven. , 
On! as thyself but teach us to forgive, 
Unless it’s power temptation doth destroy, 
Sure is our fall into the depths of woe, 
Carnal in mind, we've not a glimpse of jo 
Raised against heaven: in us hope can flow. 
O give us grace and lead us on thy way. 
Shine on ws with thy love and give us peace, 
Self and this sia that rise against us slay, 
Ob! grant each day our trepass es may cease, 
Forgive our evil deeds that ott we do, 
Convince us daily of them to our shame. 
Help us with heavenly bread, forgive us too, 
Recurrent lusts, and we'll adore thy name, 
In thy forgive ness we as saints can die, 
Since for us and our trespasses 80 high, 
Thy Son, our Saviour, bled on Calvary 


—__>___. 


QUITE A LOST ART. 


“ What have you there?” said Robinson, “The draft of a 
deed or of a last will and testament?” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” replied Brown, “ but an odd sort of 
story in manuscript.” 

“ Ancient?” 

“By no means. When I took these lodgings I fonnd it in 
the cupboard, which had not been opened for several months, 
and the landlady recognised the handwriting of a former oc- 
cupant, who, constantly kept at home by stress of weather, 
was driven to amuse himself by reading all day long the books 
of an Old-fashioned circulating library. The library is now 
shut up, but I found the catalogue in company with the manu- 
script. Here it is.” 

“Ab, I see! Manfrone, the One-handed Monk—Romance 
of the Pyrenees. The books belong clearly to what may 
be called the fag-end of the Radcliffe school,” observed Robia- 
son. 

“ Precisely; and it is my opinion that the author of the 
manuscript, having nothing else to occupy his mind, wrote 
under the immediate inspiration of those remarkable works,” 
replied Jones. 

“ Will you lend it to me?” 

“Certainly. Keep it as longas you like. The landlady 
‘would only use it to ight her fire, and I assure you I don’t 
‘Rio eet the manip 

man ome and read the fol- 
Owing tale, entitled; wee 





THR LAST OF THE COMNENI. 


The heart of the young and noble Prince Astolfo was ill at 
ease, a8, without fixed purpose or destination, heetrode mourn- 
fully along the lone path near the summit of Monte Selvaggio. 
His beloved Bandelora had been ruthlessly torn from his 
arms, and carried he knew not whither by a band of rufflans, 
and her piercing shrieks seemed to be still ringing in his ears. 


Nor though the scene spread beneath his feet was curious, did 
it present many objects likely to cheer the pensive mind. At 
the mountain's foot, near the Lago Doloroso, stood the desert- 
ed abbey of San Corcoro, the windows of which, reddened by 
the light of the setting sun, showed that the hour was ap- 
ts were true, 
the ghost of the lawless abbot, with his ribald monks, would 
rise anew to repeat the hideous orgies that had brought them 


proaching when, if the wild tales of the 


to destruction. Further onward, on the plain, was the st 


Tange 
mound, with the dark aperture near its base, which had so of- 
ten awakened the curiosity and awed the soul of the traveller, 
who, as he saw the Moorish minarets protruding through the 
by some ancient con- 
vulsion, could scarcely conjecture whether they had been pro- 
duced by art, or were the fantastic result of some demoniac 
treak of nature. This mound, too, had been endowed with 
ts, who re- 
garded it as the abode chosen by the Evil Oce when he r _ 
vary his sensations the young prince looked upwards, he saw 
pases on a sharp pants a small edifice of an almost cubical 
shape, a rude opening in the upper partjof which served for a 
window, but which presented no appearance “ —_ He 

t was the re- 


earth, as if a building had been bur 


preternatural awe by the wild tales of the 


to work mischief in the hills and vales of lovely Italy. 


had heard of this edifice from the peasantry. 
puted home of a being simply designated as the Mysteri 


ous, And the designation was not ill chosen, for no one had 


ever seen him, or heard him, or could say anything about him 
whatever. 


Sometimes as he wandered onwards, the mind of the prince, 
when not occupied with the fate of his Bandelora, would 
stray to the strange story he had heard of that dreadful Te- 


baldo della Crusca, who, when about to be decapitated to sa- 


tisfy the offended Jaws of his country, had declared that his 
head, when severed, would work more mischief than ever it 
bad devised while attached to his shoulders. On this subject, 
however, he was not allowed to dwell long, for a shout arose 
from beneath so loud and so hideous that, valiant as he was, it 
caused his heart to quail within him. Looking over the pre- 
cipice he perceived on a part some twenty feet below him, a 
repulsive figure, who, with strange antics, roared and howled 
at the sky, across the slope, which, by a not = abrupt 

ly habili- 
ment worn by this hideous creature was a bottomless sack, 
fastened round its waist with a thick cord, which left the legs 
and arms free to d‘sport themselves in the most reckless gesti- 


declivity, descended to the mountain’s toot. The oo 


culations, while the spectral we of the 
ed by the long disbevelled black hair 


shoulders. Reverting once more to the wild tales of the pea- 
in this miser- 
able being the maniac of the Valle della Bomba, who fre- 


santry, Astolfo had n> difficulty in recognising 


quently to pieces the children of the mountaineers when 
be met him in some secluded glen, and then hounded away 


beyond the reach of their infuriated parents. Nor, though he 


wage richly endowed with the valour of his proud lineage, did 


Astolfo at all regret that he stood on a spot inaccessible to the 
manic, whose contortions and shcuts denoted the most feroci- 


ous condition of insanity. 


The bounds of the monster increasing in height and vio- 
lence, and therefere threatening to bring him near to the level 
of Prince Astolfo, the latter involuntarily hastened his steps, 
and with a smile that ill accorded with his deep melancholy, 


observed that the maniac did not advance along the 


but confined his leaps to one point. Still pursuing his course, 
he came to a smal! ruined chapel, the interior of which was 


easily visible, and in which be perceived a venerable hermit. 
deeply engaged in the study of a vellum scroli, while on the 


rustic table by his side lay a few roots and a skull, apt sym- 
bols of the mortality of earthly things. Deeply read in the 
philosophy of his time, Astolfo was aware that he too had a 
skull, and therefore his heart yearned with sympathy for the 
lost possessor of this poor relic of humanity. Still more was 
he struck with the tranquil appearance of the hermit, and as 
voice in the distance, he could not 


he yet heard the maniac 
help exclaiming to himself: 


“ How unlike is the sengeless noise of insanity that ren- 
deth the air to the calm silence of wisdom that openeth not the 


lips!” 


Scarcely had he made this profound reflection, when the 
hermit bounded from his seat, dashed his scroll to the ground, 
and uttered a savage yell, compared to which the loudest 


shout of the maniac was but as a whisper. 
“Comnenus!” he said. “ Comnenus! 
ished in the lowest depths of Vesuvius——” 


And he sank 
back upon his seat exhausted. 


“Pardon a stranger, Holy Father,” said Prince Astolfo, 
gracefully stepping into the chapel—‘ pardon a stranger, it 


be ventures to ask the cause of this strange excitement. 


The hermit would probably nave repelled him with anger, 


but the polished manner which had made Astoifo the favour- 


ite of every court in Europe was not lost even upon the 


——— recluse, and, calming his violent emotion, he an- 
swered: 

“Welcome, stranger. Sit thee down and hear the tale of 
my sorrows and my crimes.” 

“ Crimes !—nay, Holy Father,” said Astolfo, with an air of 
courveous disbelief. 

“ Ay, crimes, young man,” int 
cognise thy charitable spirit, and I perceive by thine air that 
thy education hath comprised every branch of knowledge. 
Suil tby intimacy with my affairs is less than mine own. As 
the tale is something long, first refresh thy mortal frame.” 

And placing a root In the hands of Astolfo, with a grasp 
which slightly crusbed it, thus causing a damp, unpleasant 
sensation, be proceeded : f 

“ Being a native of Andalusia, and a descendant of the old 
Gothic Kings of Spain, I naturally took an interest in the af- 
fairs of the Greek empire.” 

Astolfo did not exactly follow the chain of the hermit’s rea- 
soning, but he was too courteous to interrupt him with im- 
pertinent questions. The speaker, however, interru him- 
self, for again bounding from his seat, he repe 
with a violence which made Astolfo place his hands 
his ears, and then exclaimed : 

“ No—I will not relate the story of my grief in the presence 
of my dead and deadliest foe; for learn, oh young man, that 
this skull, which | heedlessly selected as a companion in my 
retirement from a hated world, is shown by this manuscript 
to be—— But no matter, Thus I cast it from me.” 

And seizing the skull, he tossed it into the air with a yigour 


the hermit. “I re- 


which would have done honour to that thrower of the discus, 


whose strength is immortalised by the master of sculptural 




























































Rather had I per- 








art. A yell from below, louder than any that had been heard 
pene immediately ensued, and was followed by a profound 
lence, 

“Ha, ha! Then thou heardest plainly the voice of the 
Comnenus,” cried the hermit. 

“ Something indeed I heard,” replied Astolfo, who had a 
heart that could endure unmoved every shock uot immedi- 
ately concerning himself; “but as | am not personally ac- 
quainted with the Comnenus, pardon me if I do not commit 
myself to a hasty and inconsiderate judgment. Indeed, if it 
is to that skull thou givest the name of Comnenur, I would 
rather attribute the cry to some other source, for Professor 
Esculapio di Galeno, under whom I studied anatomy at Padua, 
taught his admiring pupils that the human head, severed 
from the body, is not capable of utteriag® whisper, much less 
a shout like that.” 

The conjecture of the hermit was indeed incorrect; but the 
skull, though it bad uttered no sound, had been the indirect 
cause of the terrific yell. The maniac, lured by the first shout 
of the hermit, had stealthily advanced along the lower path, 
but was suddenly checked by the descending skull, which 
alighted with such violence upon his head, as to make him 
lose his footing, and roll down the slope upon the plain, till, 
accompanied by the ghastly missile, he almost rc ached the de- 
serted abbey of San Corcoro. The yell heard by the hermit 
and ihe prince had been the maniac’s expression of pain on 
receiving the blow. 

While these strange events were omaeting oa the mountain 
the spirit of evil had been active on the plaia. The abbey 
was .enanted, not, as the peasantry supposed, by the ghosts of 
its former occupants, but by the b m4 of rufflaas who had wr 
ried off the peerless Bandelcra, and who had made it ther 
home, well knowing that popular superatition would shield 
them from all chance of intrusion. Oa the evening to which 
we now refer, a wild orgie was held by the marauders. At 
the head of a table which groaned beneath the weight of solid 
viands, and flagons filled with the inebriating juice of the 
grape, sat the leader of the lawless band, Ku del Tor- 
rente, the terror of the Alps, the Appenines, aud occasionally 
of the Pyrenees; while on each side were his reckless follow- 
ers, who, heated with the generous liquor, shouted forth ribald 
jesis, scarcely intelligible save to those who respectively ulter- 
ed them, inasmuch as scarcely two of the rutfians came from 
the land, or spoke the same tongue. At the furtherextremity 
of the hall sat a lovely female, whose hands were bound be- 
hind her, and who, with the fixedness of despair, watched the 
proceeding of the revellers. We need scarcely suy that this 
was Bandelora. 

“ Hast thou reflected maturely on my proposal, coy lady?” 
said the terrible cap\ain, after draining a vast goldeu govlet 
richly studded with diamonds, He thea repeated the question 
in all the languages of bis followers, that they might under- 
stand his meaning, for be bad travelled in many lands, and 
Was master of many tongues, 

“T bave only,” said Bandelora, “to repeat my declaration 
of that hatred and contempt which I have already expreased 
till my tongue is weary. er would I be the spouse of the 
maletactor whose gibbeted remains scare the mariners of the 
Adriatic than the bride of Ruggiero del Torrente. In thas 
case,” she added, with little scorn, “I should, at any rate, be 
a widow.” 

This reply was translated into various languages the 
captain, who, however, with the craftiness incident to his na- 
ture, took care to soiteu those expressions that miglt possibly 
have humiliated him in the eyes of his band, and perhaps haye 
raised a laugh at his own expense, 

“ Night approacheth,” he then proceeded, “ and no marvel, 
for the mode in which we are compelled to converse causes 
small matter cf discussion to fill up much time. Lt that 
lamp, Which suspended trom the ceiling affordeth as much 
light as our dark souls desire, be kindled without delay.” This 
pany again addressed the taircaptive. ‘ Mark that flicker- 
ing e. Unless before it expires thou hast given tby con- 
sent to be united to me by the hermit of the Rained Chapel, ay, 
and at to-morrow’s dawn, thine obstinacy shall be punished 
with thy life.” 

The translation of this dreadful menace into the required 
languages gave Bandelora time for deliberation. When the 
polyglot speech was enced, she mentally folded her arms—the 
circumstaace that her hands were tied behind her prevented 
her from doing so bodily—and looking full in the face of Rug- 
giero, she said, in an unshaken voice; 

“ Miserable ruffian! Were,my bands at liberty, I would in- 
stantly dash out the light with the contents of yonder flagon. 
As this is not the case, thou mayst, as the ignoble vulgar say, 
take the will for the deed, and, considering the lamp 
morally extinguished already, execute thy foolish menace at 
once,” 

The captain was too much enraged to think of translation 
now, 80 merely exclaiming, “I take thee at thy rash word,” 
he drew a pistol from his girdle, ond pointed in towards 
Bandelora. The ruffians, risiog {rom the tatle, retired to the 
opposite side of the ball, and watched the proceedings with 
fixed attention. Alas! the hard hearts of these rugged men 
were slightly moved by the sufferings of the lovely captive, but 
they felt deeply interested in the correctness of their capiuiu’s 
aim. Asfor Bandelora, she stood unmoved, like one for whom 
life has lost its every charm. 

Ruggiero was, however, spared the commission of another 
crime. Just as he was about to fire, a missile flew into the 
hall through the window fronting him with a fearful crasb, 
and extinguishing the lamp in its course, struck him violently 
in the middle of the f.ce, causing him to fall backwar’s with 
a shriek of pain, while the contents of his pistol, discharged as 
he fell, were received in the bosom of the first lieutenant, who 
expired on the spot. All were enwrapped in the sable mantic 


of darkness, 


The first impulse of Bandelora, when she bad recovered 
from the surprise occasioned by the unexpected tura which 
affairs had taker—apt eymbol of human mutability! —was to 
attempt flight. This appeared the more easy as the band were 
engaged with the fallen captain and the deceased lieutenant, 
their assistance to whom was greatly im by the dark- 
ness, 80 that in spite of their well-meaut efforts their energies 
were chiefly expended in jostling each other. But as she ad- 
vanced towards the door, rendered unable to grope her way 
by the inconvenient position of her bands, she entally set 
her foot upon a small round body, which, rolling beneath ber, 
caused her to fall backwards, knocking her head so sharply 

the table that she was well-nigh stunned. She was, 
however, sufficiently senvible to appreciate the kindness of « 
voice, which gently whispered into her ear : ‘ 

“ Be not faint-hearted. Consent to accompany Ruggiero to 
the Ruined Chapel, and deliverance will be at hand. Astolto 
to the rescue!” 

Thus solaced, and favoured by the darkness, Bandelora 

herself to sleep, as well as her position would 


allow. 
The strange events which we have just recorded may be 
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easily explained. Recovering from his torpor when the sun 
had set, the maniac, who had lain extended on the plain near 
the abbey, had felt the skull by his side, and, with that 
shrewdness which not unfrequently accompanies insanity, 
copjectdred that this rvund object, revealed to his touch 
though not to his sight, had caused his rapid descent from the 
mountain-path. In an access of mad wrath he vengefull 
snatched it fromthe ground and burled it before him. It 
passed through the abbey wiadow, breaking the glass and 
striking down the captain cf the robbers, while the crash 
which it produced eo greatly alarmed the maniac that he at 
once fled from the spot. It is scarcely necessary to state that 
the missle which bad struck Ruggiero was the round body on 
whieh Bandelora h»d hecdiessly s¢t her foot. 


Return we to Astolfo and the hermit, whom we left at sun- 
set conversing in the Ruined Chapel. The holy man, freed 
from the presence of the offending skull, had gradually 
resumed his composure, aud thus recommenced his narra- 
tive: 

“ Being a native of Andalusia——” 

“Exactly. You took interest in the Greek empire,” said 
Astolfo, with some impatience. 

“True,” returned the hermit. “ Another prevailing senti- 
ment I had inherited from my noble ancestors was hatred of 
the Moore, who, infidel dogs as they were, oppressed my suf- 
fering land.” 

“ But that was a long time ago,” interposed Astolfo. 

“Young man,” said the hermit, mournfully, “when the 
number of thy years is as that of mine, thou wilt know that 
batred is not measured by lapse of time. Still I must confess 
that im the case of my ancestors the tyranny of the Moors was 
not altogether intolerable. For an estate that covered many 
fair acres they were merely required to pay to the Moorish 
king of Cordova the annua! tribute of an ivory bandelore for 
the amusement of the royal children. But night is approach- 
ing—vay, already begins to enfold us—so let me illumine my 
humble awelling by lighting this candle end, and placing it 
in the neck of this bottle of stone.” 

Having performed this act, and reduced the wick to its pro- 
per dimensions by a dexterous application of his thumb and 
middle finger, the hermit continued, not discovering the in- 
creased mournfulness that had overspread the already melan- 
choly face ot Astolfo: 

“ The bandelore, as perchance thou art not aware, is an in- 
genious toy, which derives its origin from the East. It is 
composed of two small discs, connected by an axle, to which 
a cord is attached.” 

“ Like this?’ inquired Astolfo, drawing trom his bosom a 
bandelore of exquisite workmansbip. 

“That! That!” ejaculated the recluse. “ Thou must have 
obtained that from the fiend himself.” 

“ Nay, calm thyself, holy man,” said Astolfo, ‘ Seeing that 
thou leadest so strict « life, | marvel that thou art so quick in 
temper. This toy belonged to the being whom I love more 
than anything on eartb.” : 

“The young and inexperienced often love that which 
evil,”’ said the hermit, with a sneer. 

“ But this belonged to an innocent child.” 

“ Whose name was——” 

“ Nay, her true name | know not, as I am ignorant of her 
pareniage. She was found in infancy with this toy suspend- 
ed round ber neck, and has in consequence been called Ban- 
delora.” 

“ Let me look at it more closely,” cried the hermit, snatch- 
ing the wy from the hand of his guest. “ Yes—true—the 
crest of the griffin! Ha, ha! the tates pursue me; bat I will 
escape them yet!” 

So saying, he rushed out of the chapel and hurried down 
the mountain path, approaching a poiut where in its deacent 
it joined the lower path, whence the maniac bad fallen. 
Climbivg from the plain beneath after bis hurried flight from 
the abbey, the mauiac from below reached this point at the 
same time with the hermit, Involuntarily they were locked 
in each other's arms, and then rolled together down the slope 
into the plain until they passed through the aperture 
- the strange-looking mound to whick we have already re- 

erred. 

Astolfo, grieved as he was at the loss of the precious toy, 
felt rather grateful than otherwise by the sudden departure ot 
the hermit, of whose unaccountable ebullitions of temper he 
had become somewhat weary. Sull he wished to know some- 
thing more about him, and to that end picked up the scroll 
that he bad thrown on the ground, on the occasion of the ap- 
parent discovery that the skull ought properly to be called 
“© Reducing the candle’s wick by the process al- 
ready employed by the hermit, and moving the stone bottle 
to a position which rendered study a8 easy as possible, be read 
as follows: 

“Gomez del Valparaiso, born on the banka of the Guadal- 
quiver, beld a high office at the Byzantine Court.” 

His turther progress was checked by the sudden pressure 
of his bat over his eyes, apparently by the action of a human 
hand, while a breath, appareatly from & human mouth, ex- 
tinguished the light. Almost immediately afterwards his 
hands were seized and bound bebind the back of his chair, 
and a voice whispered : 

“ Fear not; thia is all for thy good. The Mysterious is thy 
friend.” 





The hermit on recovering his senses, after his involuntary 
passage with the maniac through the aperture, found himself 
in a spacious hall lit by coloured lamps, placed at distant 
intervals from each other, and inferred trom the archi- 
tectural ornaments which he saw around him that the build- 
ing bad originally been the work of the Saracens. He could 
the more readily devote his gttention to these details, as he 
had frequently beheld his strange companion performing fran- 
tic feats on the mountain path, and therefore felt no curiosity 
concerning him. As for the maniac himself, as he had not 
any sense to recover, he drew no inference whatever. 

The pair had not remained many minutes in the ball, when 
a stately person, attired after the Oriental usage advanced 
from a recess, his swarthy countenance beaming with a cour- 
tesy which vanished when, as it seemed, he recognised the 
features of the hermit. 

“Thou art Sancho del Valparaiso, and that is mine,” thun- 
dered forth the stranger, tching the bandelore, which the 
recluse had retained during his descent. The hermit sank 
trembling on his knees, but, quick as thought, his head fell 
to the ground severed trom the trunk by the scimitar of the 
Moor, with the exclamation, “ Thus perish the foes of Abder- 
rabman !” 

A short silence ensued, and then the Moor again lifted his 
voice, crying : 

« Where 1s thy vile comrade ?” 

But the maniac, instinctively detecting the approach of dan- 
gr, bad stealthily stolen away through the aperture, and was 
now wildly leaping on the plainjwithout, though he refrained 








from his wonted practice of yelling, lest his voice might at- 
tract the attention of the Moor. 

The course of night appeared tardy to Astolfo as he sat 
bound in the Ruined Chapel, and at last yielding to nature’s 
gentlest summons, he fell fast asleep. In the morning he was 
awakened by the sound of military music, and was pleased to 
find that he could stretch out his arms. His hat was also re- 
moved from the position in which it had somuch embarrassed 
him, aod sat in seemly fashion upon his head. On the table 
lay the scroll, with its back towards him, inscribed, “ Push 
the wall,” in words that had evidently been but lately writ- 
ten. 

Wondering what this could mean, he now looked towards 
the direction of the mound, and saw ascending the steps to- 
wards the point where the lower aud upper paths joined, a 
procession, led by a male and a female figure, and ending with 
two men, carrying what was apparently a lifeless body. We 
need scurcely explain that this procession was formed by 
Raggiero’s wild troop, and that the two leaders were the stern 
captain himself and the fair Bandelora, who, dissembling her 
hate, had unwilliogly accompanied him to the Ruined Chapel. 
The body, which was that of the lieutenant, bore witness to 
the captain’s regard for the treasury of the band. By re- 
questing the hermit to bury the deceased as soon as he had 
joined the hands of the living, he hoped to obtain an abate- 
ment of the remuneration commonly demanded for the per- 
formance of two ceremonies so distinct from each other. 

When the procession reached the junction point, Astolfo at 
once recognised with ecsta'ic joy the form of his lost Bande- 
lora. He at once rushed down the upper path, snatched ber 
in his arms, and rushed back to the Ruined Chapel. Rug- 
giero, stirred by the nolikeness of the stranger to the recluse, 
whom he had expected to find, was too mach astounded to 
make any resistance, but in a few seconds he loudly called on 
his men to follow him, and Lurried up the patb. © sooner, 
however, had he reached the front of the chapel, than the 
wal! fell with a terrific crash, overwhelming the marauders in 
its ruin. Some of them, including Ruggiero, were killed by 
their precipitate fall upon the lower path, some rolled or ran 
unscathed, into the plain. But these had small cause for exul- 
tation, as astately figure, dressed in Oriental fashion, appeared 


on the plain, and hurrying now in this direction, now ip that, |. 


decapitated them one by one with a large scimitar. While 
the carnage was proceeding, the maniac on the lower path 
was whirling round and round wita the most frantic shrieks, 
till at last, rushing to the brink of an abyss, which we have 
not mentioned, he leaped into the darkness, and never was 
heard of more. 


When Astolfo and his rescued Bandelora, having left the 
scene of so many horrors, were resting at an humble but hos- 

itable village ino, a boy of dark complexion, dressed in the 
Moorish habit, presented to them a small box, and then, with 
a graceful salaam, retired. On opening the box, they found 
the skull that had been so intimately connected with their 
fortunes, aud likewise a vellum scroll, thus inscribed : 

“The Moor, Abderrahman, sends to Theodora, wrongly 
called Bandelora, this precious relic of her father Isaac, 
wrongly callea Tebaldo deila Crusca, but really the last of the 
Comneni, and rightful Emperor of the East.” 


—_>__—— 


POLITICS IN THE SPIRIT WORLD. 


In anonymous writing it is to be presumed that an Editor agrees 
in the opinions which he ventures to publish. Here is an ex- 
ception to the rule. Probably no Editor could publish the 
series of Dialogues, the first of which follows, if in so doing he 
were bound to accept all the opini and exp i con- 
tained in them. On the other hand, they are, as a whole, so 
vigoruus, that despite serious objections which every reader 
may find in them, it would be unfair to witbhold them from 
publication, 


BETWEEN LORDS PALMERSTON AND BROUGHAM. 
PALMERSTON, 





Welcome, my Henry, to these pleasant plains, 
Where Peace, or Apathy, for ever reigns. 
Daily I’ve wandered by the solemn shore, 

To watch the souls that Charon ferries o’er, 
Hoping to meet you. But I grieve to say, 
I’ve waited for you many a weary day. 


BROUGHAM, 


I would, by Jove, you’d waited sometime longer ; 
Though old in years, my mind was never stronger ; 
On every theme, no matter how abstruse, 

I still could reason deeply, and deduce 

The hidden consequences, Nor less kind 

Had Time been to the body than to mind : 

In the delights of Life 1 yet could share, 

Could weil enjoy a dinner Auz trois Freres ; 
And much prefer—in goblets of Bordeaux, 
Bright Burgundy, or muddling-brain Clicquot— 
‘Lo join live mortals ia a round of toasts, 

Than sip weak nectar with a lot of ghosts. 


PALMERSTON. 


Brougham! blaspheme not. Being here, I think 
You're far too wise to quarrel with your drink ; 
And though I own that nectar is too poor 
To please the palate of a northern Boor; 

*Tis so far potent that it brings to light 

Failings a mortal would keep out of sight; 

Aad Souls, who yet the beastly vice inherit, 

Oft get more fuddied than becomes a spirit. 

No doubt, you're sorry to have crossed the Styx ; 
But what’s the use of kicking at the pricks? 
You'll cotton to a state that’s free from strife, 
And soon prefer it to an active lite— 

For here, all men their mortal hatred smother, 
And Blucher treats Napoleon as a brother ; 

So little politics sifect the morals, 

Pitt jokes with Fox about their earthly quarrels. 
The bitter rancour of religious feud 

No longer breaks upon our quietude: 

Luther and Tetzel wander side by side, 

Mary is meek, and Knox hath lost his pride. 
The poets and the painters live in peace," 
Musicians, too, their petty squabbles cease. 

At times, the Critics love to snarl and bite, 

But Cerberus —_ —— the os An gel ; 

And, growling fiercely, without judge or juries,g 
Just hands them to the mercy of the Furies, 
Then grieve no more. You had of Life, I wot, 
A greater share than falls to most men’s lot. 

Or you may go to Lethe’s stream—for in it 

All shades become oblivious in a minute, 

And wander, ever after, fast asleep ; 

Nor can they hear, nor feel, nor laugh, nor weep, 





—— 





Plenty of blockheads lap it: but, I think, 
They’re none the wiser for the muddy drink. 


BROUGHAM. 


No drop of Lethe’s stream my lips shall pass; 
Men cannot say that Brougham is an ass. 
What you have said, no doubt, is very true, 
And I might feel as you do—were I you ; 
Bat though grim death to purer joys gives birth, 
I've still a longing for my mother Earth. 
Nor cared to go, teet-foremost, from my door, 
To take an airing in a Heurse-and-Four. 


PALMERSTON. 


When Time those clay-clogged feelimgs shall efface, 
You'll find Elysium a right pleasant place. 
Tae sun shines ever on this blessed spot ; 
The climate equable—nor cold, nor hot. 
There’s naught to do, except to eat and drink, 
Or sleep your fill; you need not even think; 
But lo! old Minos beckons you away, 
You have some slight formalities to pay. 
You tell me, ere to Piuto’s tent you hie on, 
How wags the world, and how’s the British Lion? 
Is the beast wide-awake, or is he snoring ? 


BROUGHAM. 


Oh, as for that, the brute is always roaring 
Louder than ever; but the charm is o’er. 
The worid is so accustomed to the roar 
That nations spurn it and, from fear exempt,, 
In ways I dare not mention, show contempu. 
The frequent change of keepers make him stupid. 
’*T was not so formerly. And you, old Cupid, 
Spite of his stubborn nature did not fail 
To make him bellow, or to wag his tail 
Just as you pleased. 


PALMERSTON. 
What ails him ? 
BROUGHAM. 

There, Pur puzzled ;. 
think he’s mad; but yet he won’t be muzzled. 
gainst his keepers ey'o he vents his sage ; 

And now, no longer chain’d within bis cage, 
He roams abroad, throughout the night and,day, 
The terror of all folks who cross his way. 
England, in short, is going to the Devil, 
And there’s no master-mind to stay the evil ; 
Could you once more on yonder Earth appear,, 
All might be well. 

PALMERSTON. 


You flatter me, I fear. 
Te my hot youth I had some little power 
To sway the current of the passing hour; 
To deeds of fame the people’s heart I stirred, 
And foreign nations trembled at my word. 
But men are fickle, and so fond of change 
In any shape, | cease to feel it strange 
That people, with a folly suicidal, 
Could labour to dethrone their former idol. 
Though, to the last, I held the reins of State, 
Tue team I drove grew turbulent of late, 
And, far too proud their leader to obey, 
Presumed each one to pull a different way. 
Toen, no more feared, a shadow of the past, 
My very friends deserted me at last ; 
Aud though I still had power to make men lawgh, 
Methinks the world grew weary of my chaff, 
And chuckled at my death. 

BROUGHAM. 

: Nay, don’t be cross, 
Barring the Russell lot, all mourned your loss; 
But men are not long guided by the dead, 

And scarcely in the grave repoved your head, 
When every foe, who had sneaked out of sight 
Whilst you were living, crept into the light. 
Bright, proud of freedom, made a deafening row, 
And tiny Russell yelped a shrill bow-wow ; 

No more was Gladstone’s voice in silence sunk, 
Whilst Beales with ecstacy got fairly drunk. 

As to your party—each man took his way: 

All wanted to command—none to ye 

The mighty phalanx, to your name allied, 

Was handed down to Russell when you died. 
With such a weak untrusted chief to lead ’em, 
What marvel that the ranks abused their freedom ; 
And, straying from the camp in temper fizzy, 
Got one by one picked up by artful Dizzy ? 
Disorder followed—aad, no longer awed, 
Vice—in its vilest features—stalked abroad. 
Respect to Law or Right it ceased to pay, 

Ang Government grew weaker day by day. 

A Statesman blubbered, as a Jast resource, 
Where blows—not te: been the fittest course 
To stem the torrent: and t such a state 

Had Virtue, Wisdom, Justice, fall'n of late, 

That men of station, scrupled not to share 

In flatt’ring Beales and persecuting Eyre. 


PALMERSTON, 


Was Government so weak—so void of shame— 
It could not shield one who had every claim 
On its protection? Or, to honour dead, 
See the storm gather round the victim’s head, 
Nor raise an arm to stop the blast uncouth 
Of that blind zeal which Bigots mis-name—Truth ? 
Had I been living, such a shameful scene, 
So scandalous—so base—bad never been. 
No paltry fear my firmness had unmanned; 
1 would have ta’en my servant by the hand, 
And o’er him spread my mantle. Yea, in spite 
Of foul abuse from Jacob or John Bright, 
Or Mill, or Buxton, and the spiteful foes 
So ready on the dead to hurl their blows— 
The arrant cowards! Would that Heayen’s thunder 
Had burst—— 

BROUGHAM. 


Hush, Palmerston! You make me wonder. 
I don’t object to anything you've said ; 
But still, methinks, you told me thas the dead 
b wey mortal hatred smother in the dust, 


PALMERSTON. 
My friend, your censure’s just ; 
Remember—if with anger I stil boll, neat. 
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No msn can shuffle off this mortal coil 

in a brief moment, or assume the staid 

And solemn manner that befits a shade. 
T’ve scarcely got accustomed to this place, 
Nor can I yet all stains of Earth efface. 

I own I freely drink, to keep me jollv, 

And nectar, as I said, brings out man’s folly. 
But tell me—In this terrible disaster, 

Was the poor nation left without a master? 
Could no one take the fallen reins in hand, 
And strict obedience to the Law command? 


BROUGHAM. 


Daily it seemed more difficulty to rule, 
Authority became a patient mule; 
Nor Lords nor Commons had the slightest power, 
Beales and his Ragamuffins ruled the hour. 
He leads a mob of Raffians to the Park, 
Who batter down the railings for a lark ; 
Or just to show—what no sane man refutes— 
The right of Britons to behave like brutes. 
When tired, at last, of their disgraceful fights, 
And smashing windows of Adullamites, 
To Carlton Terrace march the teeming ranks, 
To get from Gladstone’s house a word of thanks. 


PALMERSTON. 


The paths of Politics are far from clean ; 
And brooms that sweep must gather diri—I ween. 
But yet ’tis strange that Gladstone no shame feels 
To be the tool of such a man as Beales. 
Or that to be of working-men the pet, 
His true position he can so forget 
As to descend on politics to gabble 
With vulgar Potter and his noisy rabble. 


BROUGHAM. 


We can’t expect good taste from Beales or Potter 
No more than tenderness trom a Garotter. 
He who would be of People the Elect, 
Must entertain no thought of Selt-respect ; 
But, of his subjects doomed to be the slave, 
Like Finlan biuster—or like Bradlaugh rave. 


[PALMERSTON. 


The People’s Friend bas fallen much of late; 
From Fox to Beales, the step indeed is great. 
Bat if he’s such a pesi—why not attack him ? 


BROUGHAM. 


beales would be nothing without Bright to back him; 
And even Gladstone, by his silence showed 
A sneaking kindness for the croaking toad. 
I rate a man—whatever his condition— 
According to the worth of his ambition ; 
Who wins the favour of the wisest—prize him; 
But if he trades on Ignorance—despise him. 
Fallen indeed, a nation must be deemed, 
When Self-respect no longer ie esteemed. 
That men—called Statesmen—should assist the power 
Ot Ignorance and lawlessness toshower 
Their blighting blasts on every influence 
That tends to human welfare, shows a dense 
Perception of the duty that they owe 
Their country. Yes, tis best to be below, 
Since Ignorance the voice of Wisdom braves ; 
And they—who should be rulers—are but slaves. 


PALMERSTON. 


By Styx and Acheron—the prospect’s bad ; 
Too much otf Freedom drives a nation mad. 
Your truth I do not question; but a change 
Has come upon you which is rather strange, 
For you were once a Radical, you know. 


BROUGHAM, 


In early youth, most needy men are 80; 
For Wisdom is conservative, and few 
When young can judge betwixt the false and true. 
If you would step into another's shoes, } 
There’s everything to gain—and naught tojlose; 
Flatter the mob—by winning its applause,; 
You'll find it ready to assist your cause. 
Let no weak scruples enervate the will ; 
What recks it if the means be good or ill, 
So that the end is gained? And when, by force 
Or fraud or other atrategetic course 
Fortune at last your labour deigns to crown, 
’Tis pleasant, sure, to kick the ladder down; 
And, blest with wealth, and every worldly prize, 
Laugh at the fools who aided you to rise; 
Tear off the mask—be Radical no more— 
But a true Tory to the very core. 
The love of Power drowns every righteous feeling, 
And men are liberal enough in dealing 
With other people’s rights; but, when their own 
Are placed in jeopardy, they change their tone. 
lt Beales or Bright their wishes could obtain, 
No longer Radicals would they remain ; 
But—ceasing in seditious speech to glory— 
Become as orthodox as any Tory. 


PALMERSTON. 


There’s no difference, except in name— 
Whig, Radical, or Tory—'tis the same 
Low, selfish enc which actuates the will 
And justifies the means—or or ill. 
His right to rule alone the Tory claims ; 
The Whig pretends to cherish nobler aims, 
Nor fears on Poverty some gifis to shower, 
So the concession weakens not his power. 
The Radical—more honest in his aim— 
Professes spoliation without shame, 
And—prone the conscience, prone all law to smother— 
Makes use of either one to rob the other. 
Bat such base views a raler should disown, 
Nor be a slave to party. He alone 
Is worthy to be called @ Statesman who 
Can sway all parties. 


BROUGHAM. 


Yes; and such were you. 
Whilst you were living, Bright was forced to keep 
The spirit of Democracy asleep—— 
PALMERSTON. 


No more of that! You told me my decease 
Was scarcely followed by a reign of peace. 





You said the Liberals began to bustle, 
And—scorning to be led by Johnny Russell— 
Broke up the Government. What followed then? 


BROUGHAM. 
Derby came in accompanied by Ben, ; 
And as Reform had caused the rising storm—— , j 


PALMERSTON. 
I hate the word—it should be called Deform. 


BROUGHAM. 

The poor Conservatives bad nought to do 
Except to make Reform their watchword too. 
And though to the position they were strange, 
They bad a leader who could make them change 
Opinions which they cherished—wrong or right—} 
And teach them to believe that black is white. 
Resolved on dishing Gladstone an: the Whigs, 
And looking on his followers as Pigs, 

The artfal Dizzy—'here the cursed bore isa— 
By the joint aid of Radicals and Tories, 
Carried a Bill, so sweeping, that it mate 
Ev’n Bright and Gladstone for the time afraid. 


PALMERSTON. 
Thinks he, by that, the sinking ship to steer, 
And make men turn Conservatives through tear ? 


BROUGHAM. 


Nothing is certaiv. Bright may yet eschew} 
His tenets. 


PALMERSTON. 
What! can Dizzy teach him too? 
BROUGHAM. 


Tis possible. I know not Dizzy’s mind— 
Who fails in that need not be very blind— 
Aud what results from leaping in the dark, 
’Twere idle pow to question. But the Ark 
Of State is tottering beneath the blows 
Hurled at its sides by friends as well a3 foes, 
And Providence alone can stay the fate 
That surely must o’erwbelm it—soon or late. 


PALMERSTON. 


By Jupiter! I can’t believe it. What! 
Have common-sense and wisdom gone to pot? 


BROUGHAM, 


' ’Tis party-spirit rules throughout the state ; 
Reason and justice have but little weight ; 

What Bright desires must Gladstone not deny ; 
What Gladstone wills must suit the smaller iry. 
The public press—to Intellect untrue— 
Strengthens the might of the destructive crew ; 
Authority to Folly bands the reins, 

And force of Lungs o’erwhelms the force of Brains. 


PALMERSTON. 


When madness thus a nation can assail, 
Kindness and mercy are of no avail ; 
The ball, once pushed, must rojl on to the end, 
And ali things in its course to blazes send. 
Nor, till the Deformation be complete, 
Can Justice yet again resume ber seat. 
One remedy there is; but still, I doubt 
If there be strength or will to work it out — 
“ Doom oily Gladstone to a life-long night 
Of penal servitude, and hang Jobo Bright.” 


BROUGHAM. 


Bat, surely, in a land of Liberty, 
So unrestricted that each man is free, 
Without control to follow his own bent, 
And openly defy the Government— 
Although I doubt the wisdom or good-breeding 
Of such a vile and damnable proceeding— 
’Tis scarcely treason to employ the power 
Which Freedom gives, to overthrow the Tower 
Of State and give Democracy the sway. 


PALMERSTON. 


Then make it so—that’s all I've got to say; 
There is no tyranny with vice so stained 
As that which springs from Freedom unrestrained ; 
i’d rather see a Despot on the throne, 
Than bask in Liberty to Licence grown. 
Look at the past. It lived indeed in vain 
If from its history we cannot gain 
Some lessons for our guidance or our warping. 
But I am tired of talking, so—good-morning. 
See, Minos with two keepers comes this way : 
Hasten to Piuto’s tent and humbly pay 
The homage due unto your future king ; 
To calm his wrath you'll find it no light thing. 
And as for Prosperine, I scarcely know 
What you can do to melt that heart of snow ; 
For though, like all the rest of womankind, 
She dearly loves a flatterer, you'll find 
Ber quick to see if your respect is sham 
Or earnest. 

BROUGHAM. 


Proserpine be ——.] [Good-bye, Pam. 





THE AGE OF STONE. 


A book has been recently published on the other side of the 
Atlantic, entitled La Chute du Cie), The Fall of the Sky, of 
which we say no more than that, written by a noble author, 
its object is to prove, in some six hundred pages, that coal, 
erratic boulders, fossil r ins in general, and a variety of 
sundries, among them being the flint implements found in 
“the drift,” have all—al!, been shot out on the earth from the 
firmament above! They are worn-out rubbish cast off by the 
moon or whichever of the planets you please, 

This theory does not disturb our equanimity ; because when 
a new science, “ Prehistoric Arch#>logy,” fills leaders in the 
Times, and oc_upies a prominent place in addresses of Presi- 
dents of the British Association, we may without anxiety 
leave the ssid things found in the drift to receive eventually a 
correct account of their use and origin. 

Ia truth, the light of science, like the light of day, breaks 
gradually on the human understanding. At first, nothing is 
visible but objects close at hand. m, however, the dis- 
tance widens, unsuspected points come, one by one, into 





As with terrestrial space, soit is with earthly time, Within 
the memory of man, history, geology, creation even, were 
supposed to lie within the limits of a few thousand years. 
Astronomy (through the means of the ptecessioa of the equi 
noxes), first raised doubts as to the accuracy of such narrow 
bounds. Geology stretched out the lapse of past time over an 
indefinitely wide extent; and finally, a French gentleman, Mi. 
Boucher de Perthes, recently deceased in the fulnees of years, 
by obstinately searching gravel pits in the valley of the 
Somme, assigned to the human race a longevity which, until 
quite lately, it was black heresy even to imagine. J 

The world had long been puzzied by the inscrutable aati- 
quity of Celtic remains and socalled Druidical erections ; 
now, Dr. Hooker tells us that there exist in India, within 
three hundred miles of the Britigh capital, indigenous tribes 
whoare still in the habit of raising megalithic monumenty. 
It seems that there are countries in the East io which tombe, 
altars, and place’ of worship, are still built after the fashion 
of Stonehenge. There may even be tribes still using exactly 
such knives and arrow-heads as are fouad in the drift; D-. 
Hooker, with his eyes fixed on the Khasia people of East 
Bengal, proposes to besiege the problem from this singularly 
practical point of attack. All this is quite new light throwu 
on a subject wrapped in gloom. Beltore the Iron Age, the 
Silver Age, and the Golden Age, was an Age of Stone. Man 
knew not metals, but he fabricated and made use of flint. If 
fossil man were still a desideratum (which is now denied,) his 
fossil handiworks are to be-found io pleuty. No animal (ex 
cept man) of which we have’ the slightest trace or relic, is ca- 
pable of fashioning knives, axes, spear-heads, arrow-heads, 
symbols, toys, personal oraaments, and tools. If such be 
found in a traly fossil state, the unavoidable inference is that 
man must have been the living companion of numerous ex- 
tinct animals. He must have shared the forest with the mam- 
moth, have chased tie gigantic Irish deer, have feasted on the 
flesh of the aurochs, and trembled at the voice of the mon- 
strous tiger of our caverns. What a lite lead! An intruder 
among, not the master of, a numberless crowd of powerful 
brutes ! 

With his feeble means of defence and offence, wilh gaunt 
carnivores glaring at him by night and by day, with colossal 
beare, hyenas, and felidee multiplying around, without avy 
possible check from him, man was the victim andthe prey. 
Even beasts of comparatively milder natures would uaconsci- 
ously and unintentionally be his enemies, not bis friends—his 
servants least of al!. Little would he be able to withstand 
the shock of angry bulls and encroaching elephants. At- 
tempts at culture would soon be trodden uader foot. A per- 
secuted fugitive, man would owe his only safety to cunning 
and flight. For security, he would have to retreat to the 
depths of the semi-liquid swamp, or climb to a lodging oa the 
steepest rocks. And whataraceofmen! As the polished 
Eurcpean is to the Red Indians, so would the Red Indian be 
to that poor, primitive savage. ’ 

The relics of this bygone race appear, at first sight, exceed- 
ingly trifling. They are nearly limited to bones, and radely 
cut stones. We fiod no iascripiions, medals, nor statues. Our 
pains are rewarded by no vaser, elegant in outline or rich in 
material. We gather nothing but bones, postherds, aod 
scarcely polished bits of flint. But for the observer in whose 
eyes the demonstration of a truth is of greater price than the 
possession of a gem, value consists neither in finished work- 
manship nor in money’s worth. In his eyes, the most beau- 
tiful object is that which most helps him to a sure conclusion. 
The pebble which a collector would disdaintully reject, or the 
bone which has not even the value of a boae, becomes 80 pre- 
cious on account of its logical importance that it would not 
be exchanged for its weight in gold. It is the unquestionable 
footmark of man, walking on earth thousands and thousands 
of years ago. ; 

hese venerable though bumble relics—arms, utensils, idols, 
symbols—not only betray the existence of a people, their 
habits of life, their means of satisfying the necessities of the 
moment; they also give us « significant clue to the thoughts 
and the conscience of our antediluvian tors. They prove 
that they had a notion of the future, a faith, religious longings— 
in short, that they had caughta glimpse of the Divinity. The 
first men who united their efforts to raise a monumental stone, / 
who hewed it into shape, or battered it into the coarse resem - 
blance of some living object, came forth, by that very act, 
from association with mere brute unimals, and ceased to grovel 
utterlygin the dust. ee 

M. nt de Perthes is fairly entitled to the credit of 
having founded Prehistoric Arche logy. At first, the few 
who listened to him only laughed. No scientific body would 
accept his collections or give house-room to the treasures he 
had collected together. Tue remained for years in his house 
in Abbeville, open to*those who chose to inspect them, but 
quite neglected by the Jearned world. He survived to see them 
appreciated, and to be himself regarded as not quite a mad- 
man. 

The beginning of the matter happened thus. Onesummet’s 
evening, in 1826, while M. de Perthes was examining a sand 
pit at the outskirts of the Faubourg St. Giles, at Abbeville, 
the idea struck bim tbat manufactured flints might perhaps 
be found in tertiary beds. Years , and he searched nu- 
merous localities in vain, At last, at a place called the 
“ Banc de |’HOpital,” he found a flint, about five inches long, 
from which two splinte had evidently been struck off. Every 
one to whom it was shown, said this was the result of acci- 
dent. He found a second, and then a third, exactly similar. 
M. de Perthes felt convinced that he had traced the band of 
man, and he continued his search. But learned dons of science 
refused to believe that be bad found human handiwork mixed 
up with virgin diluviun. 

Bat, argued our enthusiast, nage like geology, is as 
et no more than an infant science. It is only by penetrating 
nto the depths of the earth that you will arrive at really —_y 

discoveries. We have not yet pierced the epidermis. We have 
merely scratched its upper surface and raised a little dust. 
How will you demonstrate the antiquity of the population of 
any given soil? By the antiquity of the objects found in it. 
How can you measure that antiquity? By the materials, the 
workmanship, and above all by the subterranean position of 
the objects. We thereby admit a sort of scale of life—~a super- 
position of strata formed by the relics of generations ; and we 
seek, in each one of those strata, indications of the history of 
those generations. Consequently, the deepest strata will illus- 
trate the most ancient populatione. 

@It trequently happens, in the valley of the Somme, that after 
having traversed the stratum of Roman soil, and of the soil of 
the Gauls, you will reach a Celtic deposit, which you recog- 
nise by the nature of its pottery. There you will find ap axe 
of stone, characteristic, in your eyes, of that epoch when iron 
was still rare. Sounding deeper, you meet with a stratum of 
turf, of no great thickness, but whose ancient formation, if you 
examine its elements, appears incontestable. Beneath this 
stratum is a of sand, and in this bed another axe. When 








view ; at last, the delighted eye takes in the complete circuit 
of an extensive horizon. 


you are convinced that this axe is in its natural place, and has 
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not in any way been introduced into the sand, it is evident 
that the epoch of the fabrication of the second axe is separated 
from the epoch of the first, by the series of ages requisite for 
the formation of the bed of turf—an interval of time of which 
vou are able to form an approximateestimate. You conclude 
tha’, during this period, the inhabitants have been, if not in 
the same, at lewt in an analogous condition; which is con- 
firme’ by bistorical and traditional probability. The primi- 
tive Gauls, composed of wandering tribes, and ‘ving by fishing 
and the chase, like hordes of North American savages, long 
remained statiouary, without making any sensible progress in 
manufactures or the arts. 

Digging still farther down, you arrive at a level which you 
are al first tempted to regard a: virgin earth that has never 
borne the foot-steps of man. Still, however, there are human 
traces, After a little study, you cannot mistak: them. A 
mere notch in a bone, made with the edge ot a flint; asplinter 
knocked off the flint, with the evidence of intention; a single 
bit of wood, cut and not broken, prove the presence of a bu- 
man band us clearly as a carved inscription. The most intel- 
ligent animal—the elephant, the dog, or the ape—is incapable 
ot making that noteb. He vreaks or guaws the wood ; he can 
neither cut nor slice it, 

The accuracy of this reasoning was tested by the visits of 
English geologists, who dared to burst through the cautious 
scepticism adopted by their brethren of France. Mr. Prest- 
wich says: “I myself detached a flint parily fashioned into an 
»xe, buried in the gravel at a depth of more than five yards. 
A labourer who was working in a trench, disinterred without 
observing them a couple of axes, which we picked up from 
the throwa-out gravel.” Sir Cuarles Lyell says: “ The strata 
containiog these rude instruments reposed immediately upon 
the cha'k, and belong to the period which followed the forma- 
tion ot the pleioceve bede—tbat is, tu the quaternary period. 
The aot quity of the A:niens aud Abbeville flint instruments 
is very great, when compared with the time embraced by his- 
tory aud even by tradition. The disappearance of the elephant, 
the rbiuoc: ros, and other gevera of quadrupeds now strangers 
to Europe, io all probability implies that a wide lapse 
of ume separates the epoch when these fossil instru 
Pan were fashioned from that whea the Romans invaded 

au).” 

In the work in which M. de Perthes first announced these 
facis, he gives fizures both of the instruments and of the imagcs 
or eymbuis, Thefe sre rough tools whose utility is evident, 
ei\Ler for bolle wivg out or boring, even were taey not fashion- 
ed by baud. Toere are knives of the same description, formed 
of ublong flints with a naturally rounded base, which has been 
allowed to remain in its original state in order to give greater 
strepgih to the handle. The symbols and images of stone 
found in Celtic tombs, are ordinary those of the animals whose 
bones sre found in the same deposits. A like fact occurs in 
the diluvian beds; but the cause is diffsreat. In the case of 
the Celtic remains, the juxtaposilinn was effected by the 
hand of man; in the diiuvian beds, by the agency of the 
waters. 

Toe remarkable analogy between the figures of the CQeltic 
tombs and the animals which lived at that period, is not less 
striking in those obtained from the diluvian beds. The reason 
is simp The antediluvian peoples, like the Celtic people 
and like people at the present day, couid only reproduce copies 
of species they had seen; and they copied those which they 
beheld the most frequently. Among those species, some were 
common to both the Celtic and the diluvian periods—bears, 
stags, boars, and oxen. But besides these, the diluvian beds 
offer one figures which are never found in Celtic deposits— 
notably of elephants and rhinoceroses, There are also imuges 
of problematical creatures whose types are now unknown to us. 
Nevertheless, the abundance of their copies in stone is a proof 
tbat such creatures did once exist. 


Many dogs’ heads surprise by toe freshness of their chisel- 
ling; is also a hippopotamus’s head. A bear sitting on his 


hiod quarters is almost humorously represented. Symbols 
are frequently found which appear to represent the enormous 
mastodons anJ antediluvian elepbants whose bones we dis- 
cover mixed up pell-mell with their portraits in flint. At the 
period of the great inundation which formed those deposits, 
these animals were very common in Europe, as is proved by 
the abundance of their remains. 


——_»——__—. 


AFFAIRS OF “HONOUR.” 


No universal social habit, perhaps, bas ever expired so snd- 
denly, after having lasted so long, as the custom of fighting 
duels. It seems almost incomprenensible to the present gen 
eration, that within the current century these sanguinary 

gs were as common as cricket-matches are now, and 

that even our leading politicians took part in them. Fox, in 
1779, went out with Adam, though the former declined to fire, 
exclaiming, emphatically, that he had no quarrel. After the 
nd was m , his second, Fitzgerald, remarked : 

* Fox, you must stand sideways ;” to which the stout poli- 
tician answered: “Why so? I am as thick one way as the 
other.” And he was hit accordingly. Pitt fought with Tie 
ney (in consequence of expressions used by the former in the 
House ot Commons) on Putney Heath, at three in the after- 
noon. Sir Burdett a | Mr. Paul met at Wimbledon 
(1807), and satisfied their wounded honour by shooting one 
another in the leg. Two years afterwards, satisfaction was 
obtained from Canning by Lord peer in a similar man- 
ner. Not so easily settled was the qu between O'Connell 
and D’Esterre in 1815. The great agitator had described a 
certain public body in his wonted forcible way as “ the beg- 
ly Corporation of Dublin.” D’Esterre was a member of 
that’ body, and demanded the usual . They met at 


ay 7 sae Ponsonby’s, county — noble- 
man, | suppose, jisposal, 
-_ as is now done in case of fétee. D’Ksterre 

and O'Connell shot his antagonist through both 


missed ; roug 

his bs. “Great were the emotions that burst forth all 
along road when it was ascertained that O’Connell was 
safe. D’Esterre died on the afternoon of the third day. 
After this, the quarrels which were provoked by the agitator’s 
unbridled ue were taken up by his son Morgan, who 
found a of work cut out for him in this way. He 
was challenged among others by our t Prime-minister, 
. Disraeli, the wr day after an affair with Lord Alvanley. 
The Duke of Wellington’s notions about duelling were 
characteriatically conventional. When the 10th were so 
unpopular in Dublin, he expresses his wish that they should 
nevertheless remain there. “I think it not im ble,” writes 
Snare See bare ty Sens o Sout ot Swe j 1 consi- 
@& no consequence ;"’ and to do him justice, the Great 
Duke was always ready to act up to his convictions. In 1829, 
he desired the Hari of Wincheleva “to ee ie es ates 
tion for his conduct which'a gentleman has a right to require, 
and which a gentleman never refuses to give”—the cause of 
uarrel being a | one, aud connected with the Roman 
Satholic . They met in Battersea Fields, but were 


F 


a good deal incommoded by the common people ; fourteen or 
fifteen gardeners and others being present, who, unaware of 
the delicate niceties of the duello, adjured them repeatedly to 
“ bave it out” with their fists. 

Still nearer to our times, we find, in 1834, Sir Robert Peel 
challenging (of all people in the world!) Dr. Lusbiogton and 
Joseph Hume; and Mr. Roebuck, M.P., self-styled “ Tearem,” 
proving the accuracy of that appellation by no less than two 
duels—one, in 1835, with Mr. Black, ané another, in 1839, 
with Lord Powerscourt. So late as 1840, the Earl of Cardigan 
shot Captain Tuckett dead on Wimbledon Common, and 
being tried by his peers, was pronounced “ Not Guilty,” upon 
their honour; the Duke of Cleveland only inserting the word 
legally after the “ Not guilty.” These well-known cases, with 
many others more or less interesting, have been lately col- 
lected by Mr, Andrew Steinmetz, and published in two yol- 
umes, to which the writer of the present paper is much in- 
debted, called, The Romance of Duelling. But the fact is, 
nothing can be more matter-ci-fact and commonplace than 
was the duel—with the single exception that it involved the 
possible sacrifice of life. The laws of combat were as precise 
as those of entail, and as totally destitute of natural justice. 
Duellists piqued themselves upon their fairness, whereas, in 
nine cases out of ten, the contest was grossly unequal. Even 
the agile: minded Dumas—who himself fought Gaillardct upon 
the question of the authorship of the infamous drama, Zour 
de Nesle, of the honour of which they were beth covetous—is 
unable to make a defeace for the practice. When asked at 
the trial of Beauvallon, in 1845—a skilled fencer, who ran 
through Dojarier as safely and easily as a man with a 
revolver could shoot down one armed wiih « sling and 
a stone— Whether he considered it fair tha: a man well prac- 
tised with the sword should challenge a mao who scarce 
knows how to hold one? he fenced with that. And when 
again pressed as to whether he considered ita generous and 
honourable action for a good swordsman to contend with one 
who does net understand the sword, “ he fenced again, say- 
ing: ‘When we get on the ground, questions of generosity 
aod delicacy—which are very fine questions—disappear be- 
fore the question of existence, which we risk, and which, ma 
foi! may be put an end to.’” 

It is quite unnecessary, however, to speak of generosity and 
delicacy in the matter, and even of reasonableness; for we 
suppose no person in” possession of his senses would argue 
that it is reasonable for one who has been insulted to demand 
an injury in addition to the insult, witb the idea of wiping it 
out, hat the president of the court of justice wanted to get 
out of Dumas, and failed, was, whether the element of fair- 
ness was supposed to enter into affairs of honour. Let us 
substitute, for the sake of argument, a game of billiards for 
this pistol-shooting. A, who is a first-class billiard-player, 
insults B, who bas never touched a cue; and the consequence 
of this is, that B is compelled by the laws which govern gen- 
uemen to challenge A at billiards for ten thousand pounds 
aside—or for life. Even a professed duellist may surely com- 
prehend the absurdity of that. 

One of those weak but specious arguments, which are 
never wanting among superficial people, is, that the system 
of challenges was a curb to insolence, and a check upon 
bullies, But, unfortunately, it was the knowledge of their 
proficiency with the pistol that made them bullies, and 
caused them to behave in society in a manner which would 
not now be tolerated for an instant. They (figuratively) 
dragged their coats behind them even in ladies’ drawing- 


rooms—just as the frequenters of Donnybrook Fair used w 


do—defying Society to tread upon it, and so provoking it to 
combat. ith this praiseworthy intention, Lord Cobham 
even spat in another noble lord’s hat. Captain Ross, the best 
shot of the pas: generation, as well as the present, bears 
most emphatic evidence to the improvement of our social 
manners since the abolition of duelling. 

In the days of Peter the Great, duelling in Russia went very 
much out of fashion, by reason of that monarch’s passing an 
edict that any man who challenged another should be hanged, 
whether the meeting took place or not. General Zass and 
Prince Dolgoroucki, nevertheless, discovered a means of re- 
pairing their wounded honour. ‘“ We may not fight, prince,” 
said the general ; “ but let us both stand in yonder embrasure 
against which the enemy are directing their fire, and remain 
there till one of us is struck.” This sagacious proposal being 
accepted, both accordingly repaired to. the spot indicated, and, 
in the presence of their own army, as well as that of Sweden, 
“ stood erect with one hand on the hip, and looking fiercely 
at each other, until the prince was cut in two by a cannon- 
ball.” If this proceeding was not very sensible, it was at 
least a fair one ; and the same may be said of that professional 
proposal of the physician who suggested that himself and his 
rival should select at random from a couple of pills, the one 
poisonous, and the other innocuous. A duel between a barber 
and a grocer, with razors, resulted, on the contrary (as might 
have been expected), in the victory of the former, who had of 
course precisely the same advantage as is enjoyed with pistols 
by the better shot. 

Even crack-shots, however, were liable to miss at times. 
“In 1841, a gentleman, to keep his hand in, was firing in the 
gallery of Dusenne, and making sad havoc with the puppets 
set up as targets in that establishment. Every shot told, and 
was bailed with cries of admiration ; immediately after which 
a calm voice was heard every time observing: ‘He couldn't 
do as much on the ground.’ At length, the smasher of pup- 
pets turned round with fury upon this detracter with a ‘ Will 
you try me?’ ‘ Very happy to do so,’ returned the impertur- 
bable spectator. They went to the ground immediately ; and 
the crack-shot fired first, and ‘I told you so,’ re- 
marked the other quietly, and walked off humming an oper- 
atic air.” 


it was not often that such generosity is recorded on the 

art of duelliste, but it occurred occasionally. Perpignan, an 
focorrigible jester, fought with M. Charles Meurice. It was a 
very serious affair, the distance being only five peces—almost 
au mouchoir. Perpignan had the first fire, and managed to 
miss his adv . “Now, Perpignan,” said the other, who 
wished to try the nerve of an opponent with a pistol held to 
his breast, “just tell me what you are thinking about this 
moment.” 

“ My dear fellow,” replied the jester with the greatest cool- 
ness, “I was thinking that were I in your place, I woulJn’t 
fire!” Whereupon, his antagonist burst out laughing, and 
magnanimously threw down his weapon. 

This same Meurice had the good-fortune to be again 
missed in a duel, and this time by a veteran marksman; and 
although himself an excellent shot, he also failed to hit his 
map. The second of the latter noticed that the veteran mut- 
tered something in that awful moment; and when the danger 
was passed, he took him aside and said: “Now, you must 
admit that you thought your last hour was come, and uttered 





* ET hat is true,” said he. “I was makinga vow to the Vir- 
gin never again to aim at the head.” 


Generally speaking, it was highly dangerous to fight with- 
out seconds, on account of the suspicion of foul-play that 
might attach to the eurvivor. Thus, Mejor Campbell of the 
2ist was hung for shooting Captain Boyd of the same regi- 
meut in a room adjoining the mess-room, Both their pistols 
bad been discharged; but Boyd, although before death he 
allowed that everything bad been fair, was heard to say: 
“ Campbell, you harried me: you koow I wanted you to wait 
and have friends.” Those words were Campbell’s death- 
doom. 

In France, duels are still tolerably common. The press is 
always being called to account for its lucabrations—generally 
by the military. Everybody remembers M. de Pene’s affair 
in 1858, who was challenged by a whole regiment. De Girar- 
din, Edmond About, and De Lamartine have all “ given their 
proofs” of courageous folly in this way. 

In America, though “ the Code” is not so stri¢tly observed 
— Yankee combats being more like the “rough-&nd-tumble ” 
conflicts of Lancashire than the prim affairs of the Bois de 
Boulogne—dueis have almost always 4 fatal result, Perhaps 
the system is considered to be aristocratic and gentlemanly ; 
but, at all events, itis in great favour with our republican 
cousins. In vain, some States, in order to check the practice, 
have enacted that the survivor shal! in all cases pay his tictim’s 
debts. Those who are bent on fighting fight in the next State. 
One of the most determined contests on record took place 
4 Philadelphia, in 1830, between Dr. Smith and Dr. 

effries. 

“ The distance fixed upon was only eight paces, at which 
they exchanged shots without either of them receiving any 
injury. Some efforts were then made by their friends to 
bring about an accommodation, but unavailingly, as Dr. Jeff- 
ries declared he would not leave the ground until he had lost 
his own life, or taken that of his antagonist. Pistols were 
then handed to them a second time, and at this fire the right 
arm of Dr. Smith was broken, which delayed the proceedings 
for afew moment until he recovered trom the exhaustion, 
when he declared that, as he was wounded, he was ready to die, 
and requested the seconds to proceed. The pistols were then 
put into their hands a third time, Dr. Smith using his left 
band. At this fire, Dr. Jeffries was wounded in the thigh, 
and his loss of blood occasioned an exhaustion, which again 
delayed the conflict for a few minutes. He, however, recov- 
ered, and both desired to shorten the distance. They now 
stood up for the fourth time, covered with blood, and at a 
distance of six feet. They were to fire between the words 
‘one’ and ‘ five;’ and the shots proved fatal to both parties. 
They fell. Dr. Smith dropped dead, the ball having pene- 
trated his heart; Dr. Jeffries was shot through the breast, and 
survived but four hours.” 

The more favourite method of proceeding in the United 
States is, however, to fight with rifles, beginning at eighty 
yards. They sometimes fight in a wood, and approach one 
another like wild Indians. Imagine the feelings of a Parisian 
Gandin (the cream of society), or of our Cardigan class, invi- 
ted to partake of satisfaction {n a wood—sticking their hat on 
the muzzle of their rifle, to induce the other gentleman to 
waste his fire on that/ such conduct as this, they might well 
urge, is calculated to strike et the root of the most aristocratic 
institution. The fact is, it was the growing vulgarity of the 
matter, and by no means any sense of its futility or wicked- 
ness, which put a stop to English duelling. In 1838, a linen- 
draper in Tottenbam Court Road, and an innkeeper’s son, 
were so audacious as to imagine that they had that “ honour” 
to avenge which is the exclusive prerogative of persons of 
position. They had quarrelied, like their betters, in Piccadilly 
at night, and they met at Wimbledon the next morning, when 
the poor linen-draper was killed. His fate caused great con- 
sternation among the fashionable world, who seemed to per- 
ceive at once that their most serious occupation was gone. 
In France, the love of fighting has overcome the sense of ridi- 
cule, and nobody smiled even when a “ bath-keeper called out a 
crockery-ware se)ler for palming off on him a cracked pot;” 
but in England, where, if we have less wit, we have more 
humour, the days of the duello were nnmbered. Neverthe- 
less, in the same year of the linen-draper’s catastrophe, Lord 
Castlereagh was called out by the husband of Grisi, and ser- 
iously wounded ; and the Cardigan-Tuckett affair took place 
two years after that. The last duels fought by Englishmen 
in this country had both fatal consequences. Lieutenant 
Monroe shot his brother-in-law, Colonel Fawcett, in 1833; 
after which affair the Anti-duelling Association was formed, 
and the practice was denounced by the War-Office. In 1845, 
Lieutenant Hawkey shot Mr. Seton at Portsmouth. 

The last duel fought on English svil was so late as 1852, 
between two Frenchmen, at Egham, in which one was killed. 
In 1862, Mr. Dillon, an Englishman, was shot in the Bois de 
Boulogne by the Duc de G t Cade ; and so ends 
the catalogue of homicidal folly, so far as our countrymen are 
concerned. As we have al ly stated, no social custom was 
ever so rapidly extinguished. It is not a century ago that 
their “cloth” did not even protect “the clergy.” The Rev. 
Mr. Bate, editor of the Morning Post, earned his title of mem- 
ber of the church-militant by Bguting two duels in one year 
with sword and pistol. Mr. Hill, too, chaplain to Bland’s 
Dragoons, was shot by Colonel Gardiner of the Carbiniers at 
Eppiwg. At this time, there were Handbooks of Duelling 
published—just as we now have Treatises on Croquet—con- 
taining the best advice. 

“ About six in the morning,” says one, “ is the best time of 
meeting in the summer, seven in the spring and autumn, and 
eight in the winter.” If the gentleman about to fight is a 
smoker, “let him take a cigar; but ifa married man, avoid 
disturbing his wife and children.” The period most “trying” 
to a duel we read, “is from the time the word “ ready” 
is given until the handkerchief drops... . . He must not, 
however, allow it to operate on his mind. ... If, upon the 
coche, his adversary’s ball has taken effect, he must not be 
alarmed or confuéed, bt quietly submit the part to the ex- 
amination of his surgeon... ... I cannot impress upon an 
individual too strongly the propriety of remaining perfectly 
calm and collected when hit: he must not allow himselt to be 
alarmed or confused; but summoning up all his resolution, 
treat the maiter coolly; and if he dies, go off with as good a 





grace as possible.” rom this tof view, nothing could 
be more commendable than the moments of that first-rate 
shot Stackpole, i 


who only remarked, while falling: “By 
George, I've m him. : 
Doubtless, that moment wherein you felt the adversary’s 


weapon was covering you, must have been “ trying,” although 
we have Lord Byron’s authority for stating that the unpleas- 
antness wore off in time. 
lt has a strenge quick jar upon the ear, 
That of a pistol, when you know} 
A moment more will b the sight to bear 
Upon your person—twelve yards off, or so— 
tl ly dista not too near, 





It you bave got a former friend for foe; 
But after been fired at once or twice, 





The ear becomes more Jrish, and less nice. 
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The chances of escape from being killed were, it is true, reck- 
oned by some at fourteen to one, and six to one even against 
being hit; but there were less favourable estimates. How 
extensive the mischief really was, may be gathered from the 
fact, that Guthrie (so late as 1833) in ais clinical lectures a! 
Westminster Hospital, thought it worth while to remonstrate 
professionally against the description of weapon used in such 
encounters. “There is neither charity nor humanity,” says 
he, “in choosing the pistols at presentsadopted. The balls 
are so small, that the holes they make are always a source otf 
inconvenience in the cure, and the quantity of powder is also 
so limited that it will not send a ball through a moderately 
thick gentleman. It therefore sticks in some place where 11 
should not. These things should be altered with the present 
diffusion of knowledge.” 

But better advice than even Guthrie’s was given upon this 
matter by Mr. V——, a mathematical tutor at Cambridge. 
Hearing that a graduate of his college and his pupil was about 
to fight a duel, he sent for him, and thus admonished the 
youth. “ Why do you fight?” inquired the mathematician. 
“ Because he gave me the lie,” returned the young man. 
“Very well; let him prove it. If he proves it, you did lie; 
and if he does not prove it, Ae lies. Why should you shoot 
one another? Let bim prove it. 

——— 


MR. GLADSTONE’S POSITION. 


Mr. Gladstone has juet issued the following address to the 
electors of South Lancashire :— 


Gentlemen,—From you, the electors of the South-Western 
division of the county of Lancaster, I solicit a renewal of the 
treet which was confided to me in 1865, in a manner demanding 
from me peculiar gratitude, by the constituency of the entire 
Southern division. I then came before you as the advocate of a 
policy of trust in the people, tempered by prudence, and averse 
to violent and hesty change. In the spirit of that profession, I 
was a party ia 1866 to proposals for the extension of the fran- 
chise, which I thought the smallest that could meet the just 
claims of the unenfranchised classes, and which were studiously 
limited in order if possible to disarm jealousy, prejudice, and 
fear. We were met by an opposition, not, indeed, as direct, but 
yet as persevering and detrimental, as was ever offered to any 
measure. At length a point was reached at which the Govern- 
ment of Earl Russell found that the resignation of their offices 
appeared to be the most becoming methoi by which they could 
secure the early triumph of Reform. We resigned accordingly. 
The result was that the opponents of reduction in the franchise 
took office, and found themselves compe'led by the public senti 
ment, after much vacillation, to make proposals on that subject, 
which, though not only narrow, but strongly reactionary in the 
shape in which they were presented to Parliament, issued ia the 
passing of a measure larger and more democratic than the Bill 
which in 1866 we were told, by the highest authority, would re- 
duce our institutions to the pattern of the American Republic. 
From the extensive, though unequal, enfranchisemeut which bas 
thus been secured for the people, past experience and all present 
signs lead me to anticipate increased strength for our institutions, 
and a more vigorous march both of legislative and administrative 
policy. The Bills which have been passed, and especially that 
relating to England, introduced by the Government, but amended 
and slmost transformed by the Opposition, present the marks of 
cupflicting handiwork, and lend a doubtfui asp-ct to a settlement 
which ought to have been conclusive. One point, indeed, I fear 
that the experience of the present year already proves to be, nit 
only of great, but also of p:essing importacce. In 1867, two 
buodred and eighty-nine gentlemen voted that the borough fran- 
chise, founded on rated occupation, should be enjoyed alike, 
whether the rate were laid on the owner or on toe occupier 
The rejection of this proposal by Parli t, under the menace 
of the Government to drop the Bill if it were carried, has led to 
grievous inconvenience and vexation in a large number of bo- 
roughs. These you will readily believe that we, who s'ruggled 
hard to avert them, shall be not less anxious, under more fa 
vourable auspices, to remove. 

The rapid growth of wealth, especially among the classes of 
the grea‘est activity and enterprise, has Jed, fur a number of 

ears past, to a diminished watchfulness, outside the walls of 

arliament, respecting the great and cardinal subject of economy 
in the public charges, and the relation between the income of the 
State and its expenditure. I earnestly desire that the paramount 
interest of the lately enfranchised classes in thrilty administra- 
tion may operate powerfully to bring about a change. This 
tendency cannot but be strengthened by the preseut decline of 
the permanent revenue, and by the addition, since the present 
Government took office, of three million+( in round numbers) to 
the public Charges, apart from the demaods of the Abyssinian 
war. This increase bas extended not less to the civil than io the 
military and naval departments. In my opinion, i: has not been 
justified either by the wishes of the country or by the demands 
of the publicservice. 1 perceive with satisfaction that attention 
has of late been increasingly directed to the local charges of the 
country. Their amount, the manner of their incideace, and the 
means provided for their administration and control appear to 
demand careful consideration. lt will, in my opinion, be just 
and politic to allow to ratepayers, by the principle of representa- 
tion, a control over county expenditure. No question is at the 
present day more complicated by differences of opinion than 
that of primary education. But’ all are agreed both upon its yi- 
tal importance aod upon its pressing urgeocy. 1n the year 1839, 
Earl Russell, for the Government of Lord Melbourue, placed 
upon Official record the desire of her Majesty that the rights of 
conscience should be respected, and that the youth of this coun- 
try should he religiousiy brought up. Further measures are cer- 
tainly required to ettablish and secure the first of these great 
principles ; and they need not, in my opinion, involve the 
slightest disparagement to the sccond. [I think that the declara- 
tion of Earl Russell still marks the proper basis of national po- 
licy in education for the three kingdoms. But it bas become in- 
creasingly desirable that the State should stand clearly apart 
from responsibility for the teaching of particular and conflicting 
creeds in schools aided by grants from any nationa! fund. 

There are many subjects vf public moment, some of them espe 
cially affecting your great and varied interests, which | am una- 
ble to notice within the limits of this address. For at this time 
one question, or group of questions, overshadows all the rest. 
The state of Ireland, aud the actual temper of no smal! portion 
of its people towards the Throne and Government of the United 
Kingdom, imperatively demand the care of all public men and 
of all good citizens who would seek, vot merely to live by expe 
dients from day to day, but, looking onwards into the future, to 
make provisioa, so far as human means avai!, for the strength, 
concord, and s ability of the empire. The object of a traly Li- 
beral policy is by equitable but decided mea-ures to make the 
name of jaw in Ireland respected as it is in Great Britain; to 
make it respected by making it loved; and to create this atiach- 
ment by creatiog in the national mind the < onviction that jaw is 
a friend and vot an enemy—thbe frieud of every class, but espe- 
cially of those classes which have the greatest need of its protec- 
tion, The present House of Commons has four times been ealicd 





upon to suspend the Act for securing personal liberty in Ire- 
land, but it has not forgotten the work of improvement in that 
country. In 1866 the Government of Earl Russell addressed it- 
self to one absolutely vital portion of this work, by introducing a 
Land Bill, for securing to tenants the value of their improve- 
men 8s, which the obstruction of the Ministers now in power pre- 
vented from passing into Jaw. But this year those Ministere, 
rightly judging that the necessity of coercion did not impair the 
obligations of justice, very deliberately propored a policy for 
Ireland, did not sbriok from the questions of education and re- 
ligion, asked to establish at the charge of the Exchequer a Ro- 
man Catholic University, and declared their readiness to re- 
cognize the principle of religious equality in Ireland by a great 
change in the status of the unendowed clergy of that country, 
provided always that the E-tablished Church should be main- 
tained in its integrity. In this statement, tor the sake of accu- 
racy, I have adhered as nearly as may be to the language which 
they used. We thought that Ministers had mistaken alike the 
iuterests and the convictions of the couotry ; we refused to open 
& Dew source of discord through the establishment by the State 
of any denominational University ; we repudiated the policy of 
universal endowment; but, agreeing with the Government that 
the subject was ripe, we proposed a counterplan of disestablish- 
meant of the existing Church, with strict regard to the rights of 
Property and to vested interests, but without establishing any 
other Church, and with a gen2ral cessation of State endowments 
for religion in Ireland. 

The Church of Ireland is the Church of a minority, in- 
siguifiant in numbers, True, while insignificant in num- 
bers, that minority is great in property, in education, 
and in power. All this does not amend, but aggravate the case ; 
for if a National Church be not the Church of the nation, it 
should, at least, be the Church of the poor. Every argument 
which can now be used in favour of civil establishments of reli 
gion is a satire ou the existence of the Church in Ireland, But 
while that Establishment is thus negative for good, it misapplies 
the funds meant for the advantage of the nation at lurge. It re- 
mains as the memorial of every past mischief and oppression ; it 
embitters religious controversy by-infusing into it the sense or 
the spirit of political injustice ; and it carries the polemical tem- 
per into the sphere of social life and public affairs. Nor need 
we feel surprise whea we find that since the penal laws began to 
be repealed the relative number of Protestants io Ireland ap- 
pears to have declined. In the removal of this Establishment I 
see the discharge of a debt of civil justice, the disappearance of 
a national, almost a world-wide reproach, a condition indispen- 
sable to the success of every effort to secure the peace and con- 
tentment of that country ; finally, rel ef to a devoted clergy from 
a false position, cramped and beset by hopelers prejudice, and 
the opening of a freer career to their sacred ministry. ‘This is a 
great change, and it can only be Affected with the aid of much 
evergeiic aod much considerate support. In the manner of pro- 
ceediog we ought, I think, to be governed by three considera- 
tions—a regard for Irish interests and feelings, an enlarged equity 
towards those who would lose in point of civil privilege, and a 
careful heed to the spirit of equal dealing througbout the de- 
tailed arrangements, After all that these rules can warrant has 
been done, there may remain a considerable property at the dis- 
posal of the State. The mode of its arplication can only, 
in my judgment, be suggested to Parliament by those 
who, as a Government, may have means and autho- 
tity to examine fully the provision now made by law for 
the various public and social wants of Ireland, and to compare 
in each Case both the urgency of the demand aad the facility of 
meeting it with geveral eatistaction. It would, however, ill coa- 
sist with the principle of the measure for which we are now 
contending, if the State, having disestablished the Church, 


heart and eyes incessantly turned towards that which is mine and 
my children’s country, I hasten to draw up my explicit and 
solemn protest, before God and man, declaring that the superior 
force to which I yield in quitting my kingdom cannot prejudice 
my rights in their integrity, nor weaken nor compromise them in 
apy degree; neither can they be affected in the slightest manner 
by the acts of the revolutionary government, and still less by the 
resolutions of the assembiles which will he formed necessarily 
under the pressure of demagogic fury and under conditions of 
manifest violence over the people's consciences aud wishes, Our 
fathers sustained a long and successful struggle on behalf of reli- 
gious faith and the independence of Spain. ‘The present geuve- 
ration has laboured witbout re/axation in order to connect all 
that was great and heroic in past ages with the seeds of what is 
healthy and truit'ul in modera times. The revolution, the im- 
placable enemy of tradiions and legitimate progress, opposes 
every principle which constitules the living force, the roul and 
the manhood of the Spanish nation. Liberty, in its unbounded 
expansion and in all its manifestations, attacking Catholic unity, 
monarchy and the legal exercise of authority, disturbs families, 
destroys the sacredness of the domestic hearth and extinguishes 
virtue and patrioti:m,. 

If you think that the crown of Spain, worn by a queen who 
has had the good fortune to assoviate her name with the political 
and social regeneration of the State, is the symbol of those tute- 
lary principles, remain faithful, as I hope you will, to your oaths 
and your convictious; allow to pass over as a scourge this revo 
lutionary vortex in which ingratitude, felony and ambition are 
acting, and continue im the assurance tbat I shall neglect nothing 
in order to bold in safety, even during misfortune, that emblem 
without which there is not for Spain e'ther a memory to attract 
or # hope to support her, The iurane pride of a few men agitates 
and for the moment overwhelms the entire nation, produces per- 
turbation in conscience; and anarcby in society. In my beart 
there does not exist even any room for hatred of thie small fac- 
tion. I should fear that by contact with so despicable a senti- 
meat the profound tenderness might be weakened which I feel 
for the loyal men who have exposed their lives aud sbed their 
blood in defence of the throne aod of public order and for all 
Spaniards who look on with sorrow and affright at the spectacle 
of a triumphant iasurrection, which is a shameful page ia the bis- 
tory of our civilization, In the noble country whence I now ad- 
drees you, and wherever I may be, I shall support without dis- 
Couragement the misfortunes of my well beloved Spain, which 
are also mine. If 1 bad pothing elee to sustain me—among many 
other examples—than that of the most venerable of sovereigns, 
the model of resignation aud courage, he also environed with tri- 
bulations and bitter enemies, I should find strength in the 
loyalty of my eubjects, the justice of my cause and, vbove 
all, in the power of Him who holds in His band the fate of em- 
pirer. 

The Spanish monarchy, after fifteen centuries of struggles, vic- 
tories, patriotiem and graatners, cannot succumb in fifteen days 
of broken oaths, unfaithfulness and treason, Let us have faith in 
the future ; the glory of the Spanish people bas been always that 
of its kiogs; the misfortunes of the latter have ever been shared 
in by the nation, In the resolute and patriotic desire to main- 
tain rights, legitimatism and honour, your minds and efforts will 
always be in accord with the energetic decision and mater- 
nal affection of your Queen. ISABELLA. 

Chatau of Pau, Sept. 30, 1868, 


—__.———_—— 
WHAT WILL THE QUEEN DO? 


“T must confess I am perfectly satisfied whenever I remem- 
ber I have the queen on my side.” So says the philosopher 





were to apply its funds to the teaching of religion in any other 
form. 


To sum up this great subject—Rest as we are by common con- 
sent we cannot. Modowment of ail, after the events of the last 
Session, is out of the question. Retrenchment or mutilation of 
the existing Church, by redaction of its sp:ritual offices, has been 
proposed by a Royal Commission ; but I do not learp, from the 
latest and most authentic declarations of the Ministry, that they 
adopt that, or, indeed, any other method of proceeding. We, 
of the Opposition, Gentlemen, bave done our part. The matter 
now rests with you. One path, at least, lies before you, broad, 
open, and well defined. One policy has advocates who do not 
shrink from its avowal. It is the policy of brioging absolutely 
to an end the civil establishment of the Church of Ireland. It 
has received the solemn sanction of thefrepresentatives whom 
the nation chose in 1865. For this line of action, the only 
one jast, and the only one available, 1 confidently ask your 
approval. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your grateful and faithful servant, 

Hawarden, Oct. 9. W. E. GuapsTone. 





>——_ 


PROTEST OF QUEEN ISABELLA. 

The following is a copy of the protest which the ex-Queen 
Isabella addressed to the Spanish nation, as reported in the cable 
telegrams :— 

To THE SPANIARDS :— 


A conspiracy, of which there does not exist, so to speak, any 
example among other nations of Europe, bas precipitated Spain 
into the horrors of anarchy. The land and naval forces, which 
the country supported generously and whose services I have al- 
ways been ready to P , forgetting glorious traditioos 
and violating the most sacred oaths, turn round against the oa- 
tion and prepare for it a period of mourning and desolation. The 
shouts of the rebels raised in the bay of Cadiz and re-echoed ina 
few provinces by a portion of the army, resounded in the hearts 
of the immense majority of Spaniards as the first murmurings of 
an approaching tempest which Fey in peril the interests of re- 
ligion, the ancient laws of legitimacy and of right and the inde- 
pendence and honour of Spain. The lamentable series of defec- 
tions, the acts of incredible disloyalty which have occurred in so 
short a epace of time, wound my pride as a still more 
than my dignity as a Queeo. Let not the great foes of authority 
themselves, in their insensate dreams, think that the public power 
which emanates from so lofty a source can be conferred, modified 
or suppressed by the intervention of material force acting under 
the blind impulse of a debauched army. If the towne and the 
rural disiricts ceding to the first impression of violence, submit 
for a moment to the yoke of the insurgents, soon will the public 
sentiment, wounded in all it bolds most noble and dear, reassert 
itself in order to show ‘o the world that, t to Heaven, 
eclipses of reason and of honour are quite temporary in Spain. 
Until that per-od arrives I, as legitimate Queen, have, after con- 
sideration and takiog serious counsel, deemed right to seek in the 
States of an august ally the security necessary to act in this diffi- 
cult conjuncture as becomes my position as mooarch, and the 
duty devolvivg on me of transmitting intact to my son my rights 
protected by the law, recognized 








finally, strengthened by mY years’ of sacrifices, 
tudes and tender affection. While entering upon foreign soil my 


or 
sworn to by the nation —_ tor varying his means of attaining the ove 


in Mr. Disraeli’s story when he turns up a queen in playing 
whist with Proserpine. Why does the reader of the “ Infernai 
Marriage” smile or wince as he meets this chance allusion ? 
Why does it recur to one’s mind upon hearing that the Prime 
Minister has gone to Scot!aod, where he will stay with the 
Queen for some weeks, and 80 lose the pleasure of addressing 
tue agriculturists who are accustomed to hang upon bis elo- 
quence in the serene days ot autumn? That the First Minis- 
ter of State should visit the Queen is not a very notable inci- 
dent. Why,then, is it noted? Why do we point out to each 
other with special interest and significant looks the line in the 
Court Circular which says that Mr. Disraeli had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal family at Balmoral ? ‘To 
these questions there are answers going about in society 
amongst those who at this placid time of year continue to 
think of politics—answers which, if based in truth, would de- 
note much in the future which has hitherto not come within 
tne ken of British foresight. There is an etiquette against ex- 
patiating on this subject, and much that is said cannot be 
printed. We have leit behind us the not very remote days 
when a journalist might be imprisoned for saying that a 
Prince Regent was an Adonis of fifty; but we have also got 
rid, or we think we have, of the personal action of the sover- 
eign in political affairs, And as the cessation of duelling is 
po abel to impose new obligations of civility and moderation 
of tongue, 80 the non-participation of Majesty in politics ob- 

public writers and to acknowledge a royal im- 
munity from political criticism. We are beld at liberty—and 
some of us avail ourselves most indecorously of the preroga- 
tive—to censure or satirize the personnel of the Queen's bouse- 
nold, to groan when the sovereign is not found at the minute 
she is wanted, and at the place where we deem it most con- 
venient she should be sought. But we are all bound to ehut 
our eyes very tight, and keep our lips very close, if we detect 
even a glimmering of royal action in the questions of the day. 
This is the public etiquette, as they say it was once the eti- 
quette of a certain court for no one except a certain officer to 
extinguish the King’s clothes when they caught fire at the 
grate. The sovereign of that country is all to have had 
reason to wish that the etiquette of his court been either 
less rigorous or more adapted to his unfortunate circumstan- 
ces on a very critical occasion. 

M. de Montalembert recenUy wrote a vivacious and search- 
ing brochure on the future ot pe ore He criticised mavy 
things, and doubted not a few. e particularly discussed the 

lity of English democracy being interfered with by the 

a duoger of which we know something, to which we are 
accustomed, which we know how to bear With for a time, 
and how to overcome when we lose patience with i'. But 
Count Montalembert did not say a word of avy possible dan- 
ger in the direction of royal opinion or — obstinacy. He 
thought we had changed all that forever. Have we done this? 
Not perbaps eo tho ly that a daring and capable Minie- 
ter need despair of reviving, if not the personal governmen', 
at least the personal resistance of the Crown. “The means ot 
governing men,” says Victor Cousin, “ change perpetually ; 
but they never fail. Genius for government consists in discerr- 
ing them and setting them to work.” The words might have 
veen written ae ee And they exactly express the 
disposition of Bolingbroke’s most eminent s:udent and imita- 

. Mr. Disraeli ks the present moment a favourable ono 
er over 
his fellows—which it is worth a great man’s while to pursue. 
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He believes, as of old, that those who understand the past are 
very well qualified to predict the future; and he does not un- 
“eretand the past of England in a democratic sense. He knows 
how recently and how imperfectly the idea that a king may 
have a will of his own has died out of the English mind. He 
knows also, from the correspondence of William 1V.and from 
other sources, how easily and naturally in past days the inter- 
ference of the Crown has been concealed from the public. 
Unless be is greatly misjudged, be has evolved from these and 
other considerations the idea of playing off the Queen against 
the people. As Mr. Disraeli has been told this \o his tace in 
the House of Commons, there is no occasion to be very deli- 
cate, at least in respect of his share of the supposed innovation 
or revival of royal authority. And though the etiquette of not 
referring to her Majesty’s personal opinions should be observ- 
ed, we can name precedents when upon far less occasion than 
at present exists her views bave been drawn into public agita- 
tions. Even Mr. Bright, who so justly and scathingly pro- 
tested agninst Mr. Disraeli’s sheltering himself behind the 
Queen, used to impress very powerfully on popular assemblies 
her Mujesty’s individual wish that the suffrage should be ex- 
tended. Mr. Disraeli was not the first to calculate on the 
sovereign’s personal support in the Irish Church crisis, Lord 
Derby bad already insisted with great emphasis and excite- 
ment of manuer that ber Msjesty would do well to refuse her 
asscotto the introduction of the Suspensory Jsill. The pre- 
sent Premier besitated at this part of the journey, but he took 
# by-path and came into toe road further on. At this moment 
the question is gravely discussed in many quarters whether 
her Masjeety will or will not, uoder Mr. Disraeli’s influence, re- 
fuse her assent to Mr. Gladstone's policy. — London Review. 
> 
A Spruit iy tae Democratic Partry.—The leaders of 
what, during the late rebellion,was known as the “War Demv- 
cracy,” bave, during the past week, held a mass meeting and 
a lopted the following resolutions :— 


Resolved, That in our judgment as War Democrats here as- 
seusbled, the true interests of the country demand of every 
ciliz-p at the coming election an earnest inquiry as to Wheth- 
er tue heppiness and prosperity of the people of all clatses 
will vot be materially promoted by regarding the instincts of 
patrwtic teeling, instead of obeying the demands of mere 
party leaders, who seek their individual interests, instead of 
the common welfare of all. 

Resolved, That in view of the deliberate declarations of one 
of the chief nominees of the Democratic National Convention, 
prom'sivg us discord, if not revolution, in the future, instead 
ot harmony and peace, we should not as citizens be unmind- 
ful of the dangerous consequences which must ensue from 

‘aciog our Government under the control of men thus reck- 

83 aud revolutionary. 

And whep, in addition, we are presented a platform whose 
priocipal feature is the repudiation of « national debt, incur- 
red while our country was distracted by a rebellion, auc to the 
payment of which we have deliberately pledged vur honour 
as a pation, we feel it to be our solemn duty to protest and 
declare that we will have neither part nor lot in a political 
purty controlled by such mep, and maintained for the accom- 
plisbment of such revolutionary and dishonest purposes. 

Hesolved, That the time-honoured poiicy which guided the 
Democratic Party in other and better days, steadily and effec- 
tualiy inculcated principles of duty and justice, devotion to 
to the Union, an upfaltering determination to uphold the Con- 
stitution and maintain the national faith and honour. We 
desire to preserve and perpetuate these principles, and, there- 
fore, we insist, 

First—That the plighted faith of the nation shall not be 
violated, nor its name and credit disgraced. 

Second—That while we would treat the States lately in re- 
beliioa with lenient justice, we will never consent to surrender 
the Government into the hands of unrepentant rebels who so 
recently sought to destroy i!. 

Third—That we are unalterably opposed to the repudiating 
doctrines of the New-York platform, and spurn with indig- 
nation the revolutionary threats uttered by one of its candi- 
dates, And finally, 

Confidently believing that the peace, safety, and prosperity 
of the whole country will be insured, and the national honour 
preserved unsullied, by ihe clevauon of Gen. Ulysses 8, 
Grant to the office of President, we do hereby pledge our 
earnes!, united aud heariy exertions to secure his election. 











Don FERNANDO AND THE SPANISH THRONE.—The an- 
nexed note, addressed to the Zimes, expresses views with 
regard to the Spanish Throue which are believed to be 
— by mavy most influential promot:rs of the reyolu- 

on :— 

October 9. 

“Bir,—The Times Correspondent from Madrid enumerates the 
various Royal personages who might be called to the throne. 

“ An Iberian union under the present of Portugal or any 
other is impossible to-day ; but there is a way for Spain to have 
. good tried Constitutional King, and pave the way tor a union 

ereafter. 

“The Spanish Crown is ajewel worth acceptance, which might 
tempt the father of the King of Portugal to come from the retire- 
ment in which he has lived since his son became of age. 

“ Don Fernando is now 52, and his other son, Prince August, is 
24 years of age, having received with all his brothers a most li- 
beral education. 

“The state of Spain after so much misrule requires for some 
time at — aman < ———- who, Ly — and financial 
measures en in countries, would by degrees assimilate 
their habite and institutions. 

“Under the reign of Don Fernando, Madrid would be frequent- 
ed by the majori y of the Portuguese nobility, whose for 
him not diminished : and when Spain, under a new regime, 
would have changed its yosition and developed its resources, the 
want of cordial feelings which now exists between the two coun- 
tries will in a great measure disappear. 

“On the death of Don Fernando, if a union were desired by both 
nations, the actual King of Portugal, Don Luis, and his descend- 
ants would reign over them ; or if the aciual separation should be 

referred, the Prince Don August, whose education would have 
os finished in Spain, would then inherit the Crown. 1 am, Sir, 


your obedient servant, “A SPANIARD.” 





Tue Dominion MunistRY AND THE INTERCOLONIAL RatL- 
way.—The St. John’s Telegraph, a ministerial journal, com- 
mentiog on the Dake of Buckingham’s despatch says :—This 
must have been received about the beginning of August, but 
is only given to the people two months later! Why this de- 
Jay § There may be some convincing reason for withholding 
it trom those most interested in it, but, if so, it is not known 
tous. We may also ask, — is it that previous Despatches 
are kept from the public view 

Up to the present time, some persons in New Brunswick 
have been under the impression me was o possible to 
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patch goes to prove that the “ Mater Robinson” line in its en- 
tirety was decided upon by the Dominion Government and 
approved of by the Imperial Government months ago. More 
than this; it shows that the “ Northern Central” was never 
under the consideration of the Dominion Government. The 
question that next arises is, whether the Dominion Govern- 
ment knew the mind of the Imperial Government in regard 
to the Northern route, before sending out an expensive engin- 
eering expedition to find route of which the Imperial au- 
thorities would not have approved’—Were Messrs. Hartley, 
Buck and a half dozen engineers employed in good faith to 
find a new route; or were they merely used as decoys, to as- 
sist the Govennment to gain time, and tide over the meeting 
of Parliament, without considering the reputation of the en- 
gineers or the expense of the experiment? In short, was the 
attempt to find a line in the supposed interests of Westerao 
and Southern New Brunswick, merely a pretence ?—was Mr. 
Tilley bumbugged ?—was the Government honest or dishon- 
est? Our own opinion is that months before the “ bat- 
tle of the routes” was at its hottest, the route had actually 
been settled. 





F°% 8ALE—A Complete File of ‘The Illustrated }.ondon 

News.”’ 52 Vols. to 3ist Dec., 1867. 38 handsomely half- 
bound—all perfectly clean, and in good order. Address ** News,” 
Box 10, P.U., New York. 





MaRRIED—On the 8th instant, at St. Paul's Church, Newmar- 
ket, Canada, by the Rev. Canon Ramsey, Josep Cawrana, Esq., 
to CHARLOTTE ELizapetnH, eldest daughter of Dr Bentley, of 
Newmarket. 
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European News. 

The cable brings but little news from England of late; but 
what it does bring, is reassuring. We are not only told that 
a naturalization treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States is on the point of being signed ; but also, that the old 
thread-bare Alabama question is likely to find ar early and 
amicable solution. Again, we are told that the Parliamentary 
canvass is becoming very lively and that the Liberals are con- 
fident that they will have a msjority of thirty or forty, in 
the new House of Commons; and further, that the despotic 
Queen Isabella is about tomake refuge in Eogland, where the 
Prince and Princess Girgenti have already arrived. 

The Spanish revolution continuee to work itself clear. The 
national Junta which bad already declared in favour of civil 
and religious freedom, and also of other sweeping reforms, has 
now issued a decree declaring that all children born of slaves 
after the 19th Inst. shall be free. The Junta has, moreover, is- 
sued an address on the subject of the future form of the Spanish 
government. The address says that it will be the duty of the 
Cortes to decide what form of government shall be established, 
and that all the people will have the right to express their 
opinions. The name of Don Fernando, ex-King of Portugal, 
is mentioned with favour. Though ultramontane in religion, 
he is regarded as politically a liberal; is popular ip Spain, but 
is said to be not very acceptable to the Emperor Napoleon 
—who, it is presumed, secretly entertains Napoleonic views on 
this head. If this be the only serious objection to the arrange- 
ment, we say, by all means let it be carried into eftect. 
We observe that General Prim has addressed a letter to the 
editor of the Gaulois, indignantly repelling the charge of per- 
sonal ambition made against him by that journal. The Gene- 
ral disclaims all pretensions to Royalty, and declares he would 
rather leave the country thau accept the crown. The Gene- 
ral has been created a Marshal of Spain. Senor Roses de 
Olana, Count of Almina, has been appointed Captain-General 
of Cuba, and Rios Rosas, Minister to England. 

From France we learn thatthe Senate and the Corps Le- 
gislatif are summoned to meet on the 11th of November next ; 
and from Austria, that the Reichsrath bas actually re-assem- 
bled. Many new bills, proposing in.perial reforms, have al- 
ready been introduced in both chambers 








Mr. Disraeli versus Mr. Gladstone, 

Last week, we published the Premier’s address to the elec- 
tors of Buckinghamshire, and to-day we give place to that of 
the present recognized leader of Her Majesty’s Parliamentary 
Opposition, as addressed to his constituents of South Lan- 
casbire. 

Both these documents, we are happy to note, partake of the 
usual dignity and elevation of thought and purpose so pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the high-toned and Honourable Brit- 
ish statesman. Mr. Disraeli descends to a personal allusion, it 
is true, when he asserts that he has “enjoyed the entire and 
unbroken confidence of the Earl of Derby for 20 years;” but 
this allusion is perbaps pardonable, when we consider the 
vast personal influence, as well ae political knowledge of the 
Stanley family, of which the venerable ex-Premier, and veteran 
statesman is the head. But Mr. Disraeli quickly returns to the 
leading questions at issue, First, he retrospectively and in 
ministerial justification, says: “The question of Parliamen- 
“tary Reform, had, for a long series of yeare, disquieted the 
“country and embarrassed and enfecbled successive Adminis- 
“trations, which had failed to lead it to any happy conclusion. 
“ We were of opinion that this state of affairs should termin- 
“ate; and bya series of measures, in the course of two years, 
“we brought about a settlement of the question, broad in its 
“ principles, large and various in its provisions, but, as we 
“ believe, in unison with the character of the country, and 
“ calculated to animate the spirit of the community and add 
‘strength and stability to the State.” He tben proceeds to 
treat—somewhat curtly however—another subject on which 





expenditures; but finally comes the main point at issue: THE 
Intsh CuurcH EsTaBLISHMENT. 

After paying a passing allusion to the recent causes of dis- 
turbance in Ireland, which he attributes to “ a dark conspiracy 
“of foreign military adventurers, acting on the morbid imag- 
“ination of a limited portion of our Irish fellow subjects;” 
and asserting that “justice has never in that country been 
“administered with more impartiality,” Mr. Disraeli up- 
proaches the church question as follows: “ The leader of the 
‘“* Opposition in the House of Commons seized the occasion of 
“an expiring Parliament, which bad proclaimed its inade- 
“ quate representation of the country, to recommend a change 
“ of the fundamental laws of the realm, and to propose a dis- 
“solution of the union between Church and State. Her 
“ Majesty’s Government offered, and will offer, to this policy 
“an uncompromising resistance. The connexion of religion 
“with the exercise of political authority is one of the main 
“safe guards cf the civilization of man. * * * The re- 
‘* ligious liberty which all Her Majesty’s subjects now happily 
“enjoy, is owing to the Christian Church in this country having 
“ accepted the principles of the Reformation, and recognized 
“the supremacy of the Sovereign ag the representative of the 
“Siate, not only in matters temporal, but in matters eccles- 
“jastica).” And, in bis peroration, the Premier—with, we 
think, questionavle discretion—adds: “ The ultimate triumph, 
‘*were our Church to fall, would be to that power which 
“ would substitute for the authority of our Sovereigr the 
“ supremacy of a foreign Prince; to that Power with whose 
“ tradition, learning, discipline, and organization our Church 
“ alone has hitherto been able to cope, and that, too, only 
“when supported by a determined and devoted people.” 

And now we turn to the views promulgated by the recog- 
nized leader of the Opposition. Mr. Gladstone very calmly 
and dispassionately steps forward “ as the advocate of a policy 
“ of trust in the people, tempered by prudence, and averse to 
“ violence and hasty change.” He first alludes to the “ pro- 
posals for an extensive franchise,” as advocated by his gov- 
ernment, which, he adds, “1 thought the smallest that could 
“ meet the just claims of the unfranchised classes, and which 
“ were studiously limited, in order, if possible, to disarm jeal- 
“ ousy, prejudice, and fear.’ After alluding to their subse- 
quent resignation on the question, and characterizing the Re- 
form measure, since introduced and carried by the Disraeli 
government, as “larger and more democratic than the bill 
* which in 1866 we were told, by the highest authority, would 
“ reduce our institutions to the pattern of the American Re- 
“ public ;” to “ the rapid growth of wealth, especially among 
“ the classes of the greatest activity and enterprise;” and to 
“ the relation between the income of the State and its expen- 
“ diture;” Mr. Gladstone goes on to assert that “ at this time 
‘one question, or group of questions, overshadows ali the 
“ rest; adding that “the state of Ireland, and the actual 
“ temper of no smal! portion of its people towards the throne 
“ and Government of the United Kingdom, imperatively de- 
“ mand the care of all public men, and of all good citizens, 
“ who would seek, not merely to live by expedients trom day 
“ to day, but looking onward into the future, to make provis- 
“ jon, a8 far as human means avail, for the strength, concord, 
“ and stability of the empire.” He then briefly re-iews the 
policy of the present government with regard to Ireland— 
touching particularly the questions of land tenure and educa- 
tion—and after alluding to the “‘ counter-plan of disestablish- 
ment,” suggested and carried by the opposition last session, in 
which he says a “strict regard to the rights of property 
and vested interests’’ was adhered to, but at the same time 
“ without establishing any other Church, and with a general 
cessation of State endowments for religion in Ireland;” the 
future Premier comes as squarely and boldly to the work in 
hand as does his Right Honourable antagonist, He says:— 
“ The Church of Ireland is the Church of a minority, insigni- 
“ ficant in numbere. Yet, while insignificant in numbers, 
“ that minority is great in property, in education and in pow- 
“er. All this does not amend, but aggravates the case. For 
“if a national church be not the church of the nation, it 
“ should at least be the church uf the poor. Every argument 
“ which can now be used in favour of civil establishments of 
“ religion, is a satire on the existence of the Church in Ire- 
“land. But while that establishment is thus negative for 
“ good, it misapplies the funds mean® for the advantage of 
“ the nation at large. It remains asthe memorial of every 
“ past mischief and oppression. It embitters religious contro- 
‘* versy by infusing into it the sense or the spirit of political 
“injustice; and it carries the polemical temper into the 
“ sphere of social life and public affairs. * * One policy 
“ bas advocates who do not shrink from its avowal. It is the 
* policy ot bringing absolutely to an end the civil establish- 
« ment of the Church of Ireland.” Thus the two great parties 
of England are fairly pitted against each other on this long: 
agitated question; and within a short month the conjoint 
voices of the old and new electors of the kingdom will em- 
phatically decide the question, and we have little doubt will 
decide it wisely, and in the lasting interests of the Realm. 





England’s Parliamentary Candidates. 


It is interesting to note the details of the present election 
contests in England and the positions of the prominent candi- 
dates now before the people of the United Kingdom. In’‘the 
Lambeth district for some time past represented by the suc- 
cessful author, Mr. Thomas Hughes, we find him retiring from 
the field in favour of the Lord Mayor Elect, Mr, James Law- 
rence and Mr. Ex-Sheriff McArthur, two London Aldermen 
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colleague to Mr. Hughes. The latter, if we remember aright, 
commenced his candidature for re-election in Lambeth by 
declining to pay any expenses connected with his future re- 
turn for that borough. This idea, it appears, was deemed 
too Utopian by his brother Liberals, and Mr. Hughes has been 
regretfully abandoned for wealthier, if less interesting rivals. 
Another man of letters proved more ambitious in 
proposing, to contest the seat of Lord Stanley for Lynn. 
We learn, however, that Mr. Anthony Trollope,— 
the gentleman referred to,—has since wisely recon- 
sidered his resolution, and concluded not to offer any 
opposition to the return of a statesman who commands the 
respect of both parties, and who has certainly worthily per- 
formed his important duties since called to the Foreign Office, 
Mr. Trollope will doubtless do the public better service in his 
chosen field of literature than in the House of Com- 
mons, although it is quite apparent that this has 
been his ambition for some time past. In other 
localities we find Liberal candidates so plentiful as to 
place the balance of power in the hans of the Conservatives, 
although the latter are numerically in a minority. This is 
the case at Tower Hamlets, where four Liberals contest two 
seats which has brought a Conservative, Mr. Coope, into the 
field and given him a chance of success. Mr. Ayrton, able, 
efficient. and industrious, is the sitting member and one of the 
candidates. Mr. Newton, Mr. Beales, (the oratorical) and Mr. 
Samuda, are the other Liberal contestants, In Chelsea, Mr 
C. W. Dilke, Sir H. Hoare, and Mr. Odger are endangering 
the seat by their rivalry; and at Northampton, Mr. Brad- 
laugh is putting in hazard Lord Henley’s seat, without ap- 
parently any chance of succeeding himself. And thereare plen- 
ty other instances of this unfortunate excess of Liberal candi- 
dates. Mr. Coleridge seems tolerably certain of his return for 
Exeter, but his colleague, Mr. Edgar Bowring, will probably 
be pushed hard by Sir Jobn Karslake, the Attorney General, 
who iscanvassing the borough forthe government. Mr. Roe- 
buck, too, isin danger of losing his seat, but on grounds which 
entitle him to the support of upright politicians of all parties, in 
spite of his recent ill-judged exhibition at Sheffield. Because he 
honestly denounced the recent Trade Union outrages in that 
city, he is encountering a strong opposition from the mechan- 
ics of the locality. The murderer who not long ago escaped 
the punishment of his crimes, is probably one of Mr. Roe- 
buck’s active opponents, the other leaders of the Trades 
Unions all using their utmost efforts to avenge themselves on 
their fearless censor. As a politician Mr. Roebuck is capri- 
cious and vain, but he possesses the rare virtue of courage and 
is capable of moral indignation. It is further asserted that 
Sir William Heathcote is about to retire from the representa- 
tion of Oxford. One liberal journal suggests that this will 
afford “a glorious opportunity for Oxford to redeem her re- 
putation” by again returning Mr. Gladstone for the University. 
The same journal speaks of Sir Roundell Paimer as “ one de- 
serving of the honour,” while it staves that Mr. Mowbray, the 
Judge Advocate, is to be the Conservativecandidate. 

The result of these dissensions will probably be the return 
of Conservatives to the new House in cases where the con- 
stituencies are largely Liberal, thus reducing what might other- 
wise give a Gladstonian majority of embarrassing dimensions. 
The characters of the new members will doubtless prove an 
interesting study, but one which it is as yet too soon to enter 
upon. The probabilities now seem to be in favour of the suc- 
cess, in hotly contested boroughs, of unknown men, as in the 
case of Lambetb, where the retirement of Mr. Hughes leaves 
no one before the people in whom the general public 
takes the slightest interest. 


The Intercolonial Route—The Macdonald Ministry Doomed. 

The home ‘organ of Sir John A. Macdonald continues its 
onslaught upon the Albion for its persistent opposition to the 
Canadian ministerial policy in reference to the route for this 
important British American highway. This officious local 
“organ” would fain makeits readers believe that “ the Albion 
has drawn in itshorns on the railway question ;” and it accord- 
ingly takes fresh courage,and proceeds to make assertions, 
which, if adhered to by its governmental director, will as- 
suredly lead to an early defeat of the existing Macdonald- 
Cartier Ministry. 

It assumes, in the first place, that the “ battle of the routes 
was over long ago, and cannot be fought again.” The St. 
Jobn TZelegraph then is right, when it makes the assertions 
which we copy elsewhere. And the professions of certain 
leading ministers were all a ruse, in March last, were they? 
But Sir Jobn’s organ now asks :—“Has the Albion for- 
“gotten that the determination of the railway route, 
“and the approval by the Imperial Government thereof, 
“was a conditioa precedent to the issue of the railway 

*“lcan with the Imperial guarantee? And then adds: 
“ This loan has been issued, apd obligations have thereby 
“ been imposed upon Canada, to the due fulfilment of which 
“* the country is 30 firmly bound that the Dominion Parliament, 
“ were it so disposed, has not the power to set it free’’ Our min- 
isterial advocate, in self-justification, then quotes from the Impe- 
ial Union Act as follows: “‘ The Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
“ treasury shall not give any guarantee under this Act...... 
“ unlese, and until the line in which the railway is to be con- 
“ structed has been approved by one of her Majesty’s Princi- 
“ pal Secretaries of State (and) unless, and until an Act 
“ of the Parliament of Canada has been passed, providing, to 
“ the satisfaction of the Commissioners of her Majesty’ Trea- 
‘“ gury ;’ adding, triumphantly, that “the Parliament of Can- 
“ada has passed an Act to the satisfaction of her Majesty's 








“ Commissioners, and the route has been selected and ap- 
“ proved by one of her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, 
“ and the loan has been put upon the English money market, 
“ and half of it disposed of. 

Exactly so. We havealready shown, only too conclusively, 
that “one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State,” 
bas acted in concert with certain Dominion Ministers, and 
thereby succeeded in springing this disreputable job upon the 
British American people. This is just one of the features of the 
case to which we would call public attention, But Sir John, 
through his organ, continues, ‘If Parliament were in session 
“to-morrow is there a member so foolish as to attempt to 
“set aside what bas been done in virtue of and by the 
“ power of Imperial legislation? The Act of the Canadian 
“Parliament is merely the binding of Canada to the con- 
“struction of the railway, and the repayment of the money 
“raised on the Imperial guarantee ; it is in effect, from the 
“day of its approval by Her Majesty’s Treasury Commis- 
“ sioners, but a supplement to the Imperial Act, the formal 
“acceptance by Canada of the conditions imposed by that 
“Act, so that the independent Aljion must look elsewhere 
“than to the Dominion Parliament, if it would defeat the 
“building of the railway on the line already and finally de- 
“termined.” Now, with all due deference, we do not pro- 
pose to “ look elsewhere ;” and on the other hand, we believe 
that there are many “members” who will be just “‘ so fuolish ;” 
while we, ourselves, propose to stick close to our text, until 
ministers reconsider their present suicidal and dishonest 
course, in reference to this important public work. 

And, moreover, we shail soon have occasion to inquire 
more closely into the appointment of the Dominion Commis- 
sioners, and, perchance, into some little collateral jobs which 
may bear even a worse odour, than does the skeleton already 
presented to the public gaze. While we would—if we could 
—spare individual ministers whom we personally respect, we 
cannot consistently separate them from the general policy of 
the government with which they now act. And, so long as 
they are consenting parties to the schemes now openly an- 
nouced, they must pay the penalty of such connexion, unless 
they speedily follow the course dictated by their own con- 
sciences, and resign their portfolios. 


>—_—_— 


sMusic. 


**Genvieve de Brabant” was produced for the first time in Ame- 
riea, at the French Theatre on Thursday evening. It was first 
produced in Paris in December of last year, and at once achieved 
asuccess. It may best be described to those acquainted with 
Offenbach’s works, by saying that it is far more of a “* spectacle”’ 
than either of his operas yet given here, and that the style of com- 
position nearly resembles that of his earlier work, ** Barbe Bleue,” 
as, although the liberetto is far more nonsensical than that of 
the “Grande Dachesse,”’ it has been ,treated in a generally seri- 
ous vein. By serious, however, we do not meap sombre, but 
rather that the construction of tue different numbers bears more 
resembiance tu the standards of Italian opera than to some of Mr. 
Offenbach’s other compositions in which be gives all musical gra- 
vity to the winds. ‘The first air that attracts notice is that of 
Drogan, [Mme. ose Bell) the scullion-page ; and which may be 
termed tue * pie sopg.’’ It is a brilliant piece of vocalizauon, 
and is delivered by Mme. Rose Bell with charming naivete and 
contempt of difficulties. The serenade and duet which follow are 
more than a reminiscence of ** Barbe Bieue,” but have still a 
charm of their own and were vociferously encored. They were sung 
by Mmes Rose Bell aud Desclauzas, who has a pleasing voice ana 
apparently a good method, but who had littie oppertunity for 
display in the secondary part of “ Genvieve.’’ The other princi- 
pal female part was to bave been assumed by Mile. Fontanel, but 
ner continued illness compelled recourse to a substitute. ‘ihe 
music of the role is brilliant, and must be effective in competent 
hands. ‘Ihe chief male part is that of the Duke Sifroy, filied by 
the tenor, Carrier, Who gave a really excellent performance. We 
are inclined to the opinion, however, that he too greatly hurried 
the tempo, in the famous “ Une Poule sur une Mur,’’—certainly 
human lips could not have formed the words more rapidly. ‘ihe 
air in itself is simple and pleasing, but M. Carrier did not give his 
audience # chance to hear it distuactly. His action in illustration 
was very amusing. The audience, however, seemed better pleas 
ed with his succeeding aria, “’Jen ai mangé plus qu’il ne taut,” 
aud redemanded it. Uf M. Beckers’ part, Charies Martel, we can- 
not speak favourably. It seemed to us rather mouthing than 
singing. His acting also strikes us as extravagant rather than 
humo-vous. As to the latter quality in the performance, nearly all 
seemed to be absorbed by M. Varrier, as aforesaid, and by M. Ga- 
bel as the gen d’arme. ‘Lhe latter was a most extraordinary per- 
sonation and richiy merited the enthusiastic applause which re- 
warded it. His opening song with the sergeant in the second act, 
received a double encore. No better low comedian now treads 
the French stage, although there are several exceilent artists even 
in this city. indeed M. Gabel’s Pitoa may be said to have been 
the histrionic triumph of the eveving. as to the concerted mu- 
sic there were two Characteristic Tyrolean songs in the second act, 
and a beautfal hunting quartet in the third. Offen 
us nothing more pleasing than these. ‘he 
good and also remind the hearer strongly of “ Barbe Bleue.” 
We think the opera 





paced upon the stage, it were difficult to « extrava- 
gently. indeed the scenic iliustrations pe era in 
opera-‘mounting in this country. Never has money 
been so lavishly expended, and never have such superb results 
been achieved. ‘Ine first scene, city of Curragoa, in Brabant ; 
the eighth, the forest, and the ninth, the grand ball of the palace, 
were painted by M. Cambou, of the Grand Opera, Paris. The 
second scene, Genviéve’s boudoir; the fourth, the Northern Rail- 
way Station, and the seventh, the chateau of Asniéres, are b 
M. Fromant of the ThéAtre Imperial du ChAlelet; and the third 
scene, Sifroy’s bedchamber; tue fifth, the Kavine. and tne sixth, 
the Apparition ty MM. Calyo, of this city. Of these several 
sets, it were difficult to say which is the more meritorioas. 
Fiemish architecture and scenery are faithfully reproduced, and 
gives the untravelled spectator a very correct idea of tne locali- 
ties represented. Merely as a series of scenic illustrations, the 
opera must be considered an unpsrelled success. When we add 
that the costumes are unnecessarily expensive, of the richest wa 
terials, and in the best taste, we have ae conveyed some 
idea of the gorgeousness of the mise en scene. he tableau of the 
Chateau of Asniéres is the most bewilderingly beautiful of all, 
and challenges comparison with any that have yet been placed 
upon the local stage—not even excepting Niblo's®. ‘Ihis scene 
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aud Halévy, which is saying a great deal. It must 





be said, however, in justice to the artiste, that the improprieties 








were softenei as much as possible. Indeed, on this score, the 
first representation of “La Belle Héléae” was far more objec- 
tionable. A due regard to the prejudices, if ncthing more, of his 
patrons, will doubtless induce Mr. Grau to cut such of the gn 
voiseries a8 still remain to mar the performance. With this heaith 
. “ Genviéve de Krabant”’ will doubtless become one 
of the institutions of the season. Certain it is, that, in bebalf of 
art, Mr. Grau deserves hearty thanks for the unstinted manner 
in which he has placed the new work upon the stage. To the 
censorious critic who sighs that such an outlay was not made for 
& worthier object, we would say, in the present degenerate state 
of the public taste, Que voulez-vous ” 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg appeared for the first time in public 
since her return from Europe, at the Academy of Music, on Mon 
day evening, before a large and enthusiastic audience. Tne pro- 
gramme consisted of ordinary concert selections and the tuird 
act of ‘* Faust.”” Of Miss Kellogg’s contributions to the enter- 
tainment, it were difficult to speak in terms of extravagant praise. 
Certainly her “Home, Sweet Home,” is above aud veyoud ecri- 
ticism. Her interpretation of the quaint legend of the * King of 
Thule,” in the opera, was also as fine a piece of music-painting 
as is ever seatised on the lyric stage. The fair cantatrice was of 
course overwhelmed with the usual floral manifestations of wel- 
come now in vogue—faint emblems of the more than warm greet- 
ing which went out to her from the hearts of her patrons, This 
phase of the concert was a very pleasing one, and agreeably 
contrasted with the disagreeable impressions lett by the achieve- 
ments of the other artists. Leaving Miss Kellogg out of the 
question, the entertainment was decidedly second-class, The 
orchestra—a very mise:able odds-and-ends affair—played two 
overtures wretchedly, and succeeded in spoiling the accompani- 
ments that followed The solo artists were Mme. Ve Gevele, 
Signori Susini, Lotti, Petrelli, Alard and Miss Alide Topp. 8u- 
sini—than whom is no more experienced artist—was suffering 
frum a hoarseness that rendered him at times completely inaudi- 
ble, and forced him, even in his clearer moments, to sing per- 
sistently out of tune. A singer appearing before an audience in 
such a condition, would have been hissed from the stage by any 
other than an American audience ; and the Management has much 
to answer for in compelling him to trespass upon the good na- 
ture of Miss Kellogg’s admirers. Signor Lotti vid bis best under 
the circumstances, but he has not voice enough to appear before 
the public as a solo singerataconcert. His organ is weak and 
insuflicient in the middle register, and is only valuable for the 
filling in of concerted passages. Miss ‘opp played well, but not 
with her accustomed finish—both her performance and that of 
Mr. Alard upon tbe violiacello suffering greatly trom the magni- 
ficent distances and revérberating echoes ou! the fourteenth Street 
edifice. A concert in the Acadcmy is clearly out of piace, unless 
it be a monster one, with monster chorus and orchestra tor the 
interpretation of the grand choral compositions of the masters. 
Solos upon pianos and violincellos should be avoided by Mr. 
Strakoseh in his tuture programmes. The act of ** Faust” passed 
off as might have been expected. The efforts of Miss Kellogg were 
neutralized by the hoarseness of the basso, Whose unearthly utter- 
ances compelled smiles from the most interested among the au- 
dience in even the critical passages. Generally admired as is 
Miss Kellogg, and fully as she Meets even the most extravagant 
expectations, we doubt whether the concerts will be crowned with 
permanent success unless her “support” is materially improved. 
There will be a matinée to-day, and two “ Kellogg opera aights” 
on Monday and Wednesday next. Steinway Hail—the extensive 
alterations yy yee completed—will be opened fora concert this 
evening under the management of the able conductor, Mr. Theo. 
Thomas. The programme includes two picces by Madame La 
Grange, a concerto of Ubopin’s, and a caprice of his own by Mr, 
8. B. Mills, a violoncello fantasie by Mr, Bergner, and three per- 
formances by full orchestra, namely —Beethoven’s 5th Symphony 
(C minor}, Mendelssohn's *‘ Melusina’”’ overture, and Meyer- 
beer’s Fackeltanz, No.3. The Philharmonic Society will give no 
fewer than six concerts and eighteen public rehearsals this sea- 
son, under the leadership ot Mr. Carl Bergmann, and with the full 
force of 100 instruments. The solo performaners are to be Ma- 
dame Kosa, Madame Camilla Urso, Ole bull, and Mr. Mills, and 
we are promised a magniticeut rendering of Schumann's “ Man- 
fred’ [of which we had the overture last Winter), Edwin Booth 
declaiming the leading t of the text, and the Liederkranz sing- 
ing the choruses. At Pike’s Opera House, the Bateman Troupe 
give the “ Grande Duchesse” to-day at a matinée, and on Monaay 
and Tuesday next. On Wednesday “ La Belle Héléne will be re- 
vived in superb style. The houses at this theatre oe my good 
— the week, and Mr. Bateman’s second season opens auspi- 
ciously. 





Drama. 

At Wallack’s the presentation of standard comedies has been 
continued during the week. On Monday, however, the long-pro- 
mised novelty, the ‘‘ Lancashire Lass,” by Mr. Byron, will be 
produced. This is one of the successes of the last London sea. 
son, and its production is looked forward to with interest by the 
theatrical public. At the! Broadway, in addition to “ No Tho- 
roughfare,” which is still played nightly to large audiences, Mrs. 
Florence has app d in a pleasing trifle—“ Thrice Married,” in 


which her peculiar talents have ample scope. 
dons will 





Mrs. Scott-Sid 
er series of readings at Steluway Hall on Mon 
day evening, h a programme devoted principally to illustra- 
tions of Shakspeare’s heroines. Her selections are taken from 
“ As Yon Like It,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” and “ Henry V.,’’ and she will 
also read ‘Lennyson’s “ May Queen,” and the Death ot Con- 
stance de Beverley, from “‘Marmion” At Wood's Museum 
“Ixion” loses none of its powers of attraction, as is evidenced by 
overflowing houses. The quartet of English ladies, and the ex- 
cellent dian who panies them, have fairly taken the 
New York heart by storm—a quest more pl an was 
ever accomplished by British subjects even in the fierce strug- 
gies of Revolutionary times. Ihe burlesque is to be “recon- 
structed” after the November elections, and has doubtless enter- 
ed upon a “run” equal to that of the famous H.D. With re- 
ference to the latter, it is to be noted that the sound of mar- 
riage-bells has added a tone of sentiment to the boisterous mirth 
of the Olympian revels. The vivacious H. D. himself, has re- 
cently fallen a victim to Hymen—showing that even a laughing 
philosopher is not exempt from the accidents of ordinary human- 
ity. At Niblo’s Mr. Forrest is still appeariog in bis favourite 
characters. ‘ Jack Cade” and “ Macbeth” are announced as “ in 
pre n.”” On Thursday next M. Jerome Ravel will introduce 
to the American public at the Academy of Music, the “ famous, 
original Leotard.” 


Facts and Hauncies. 
The Toronto Leader—one of the two journals alluded to by 
us last week—has not yet apologised for having given cur- 
rency to a falsehood regarding the Albion. This “tact” is 











Y|recorded expressly for the enlightenment of Mr. James 


Beatty, M.P., proprietor and publisher—better known, per- 
baps, in Canada, as the “ York Roads Contractor,” under the 
Macdonald-Cartier Government. The Earl of Mayo 
has ceased officially to be Secretary for Ireland and a Cabi- 
net Minister. He will leave for Indie, it is said, early in No- 
vember. —Mr. Charles Dickens has commenced a series 
of Readings at 4t. James's Hall, London. The first night he 
occupied with “Dr, Marigold” and the Trial scene from 
“ Pickwick.” Other readings will follow at the interval of 
fourteen days each. By far the most terrible earthquake 
tbat ever visited the western coast of the United States oc- 
curred at San Jtrancisco on the morning of the 2ist inst. The 
shocks were tremendqus, and the vibrations were {rom north- 
west to southwest, and of considerable duration. An- 
other severe shock occurred on the morning of the 
23rd, creating great alarm throughout the city.— 
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Count Bismark bas entirely recovered his health, but he will 








not return to Berlin till the end of the present month, 

The Qieen continues to drive daily in the vicinity of Balmo- 
ral, notwithstanding that there*bas only been one fing day 
since her Mejesty’s arrival in Scotland ——A German 
paper gravely announces that “the Lord Mayor of Dublin” 
has been appointed Governor-General of India —————-Count 
Walewski died a poor map, although the Emperor had be- 


stowed on bim some years ago an estate said to be worth 
£120,000. Another expedition directed sgainst the 
tribes in the south of the French colony in Algeria, is spoken 
of.— ~—A velocipede race bas just taken place at the Hip- 
podrome, Paris, before an immense number of people. There 
were thirty entries, but eighteen paid forfeit, leaving twelve 
competitors. Three series of races took place, the winners 
being MM. Colvin, de Castéra, and Jacquet; the final winner 
being M. de Cas'éra. During one of the races a velocipede 
was upset and the rider huit The Biue-coat Boy, 
says Punch, must bave been in existence in Cicero’s time, for 
of whom else can he be speaking when he says, “ Nullo imbre, 
nullo frigore adduci ut capite operto sit?” The popularity 
of M. Rochefort does not appear to be in any way dying out; 
on the contrary, the sense of sympathy and admiration for 
him felt throughout Paris, and, indeed, in most of the Jarge 
towns in France, is unmistakable. The grandson of 
Victor Hugo and the son of Charles Hugo, has just been 
christened at Brussels) Madame Jules Simon was god- 
motber, and Monsieur Henri Rochefort godfather. — 
At the Théftre ce |’Athéoé6e, curing the representation of 
“ Le Fleur de Thé,” recently, two ot the ballet dancers quar- 
relled on the stage, and made an onsJaight on each other's 
chignons, which they utterly destroyed. As the cbhignons 
were among the “ properties” of the theatre, the excitable 
artistes received a severe prmees and a beavy fine ————_ 
In the prison of Bourges is a peripatetic philosopher. His 
name js Seneca; be is about 40, bas never yet done a day’s 
work, and is now undergoing his eighth condemnation for 
begzing. The followivg terse summary ot his views of exist- 
ence is neatly tattooed on his right arm :—“ passé m’a 
trompé; le présent me tourmente; |’avenir m’épouvante.” 
——aA notice of death in a North Wales contemporary 




















you prepared for so important and solemn an occasion ?” 
“Prepared!” he echoed with some indignation; “I bae a 
firlot o’bannocks bakin’, twa hams, an’ a gallon o’ the best 
Hieland whuskey; an’ I wad just like to ken what better 
preparation ye could expeck irae a man in my condition 0’ 
life!” 

————_@————_- 

AN AWKWARD QuEsTION.—Are we or are we not indepen- 
dent ot the Royal will and pleasure in matters of legislation ? 
That is the question; and it may be discussed without any 
too curious speculations as to whether her Majesty is likely 
uoder any circumstances to recur to the restraint policy of 
the Georges. To some a supposed difficulty on the Queen’s 
part in reference to her oath would present very moving con- 
siderations. There are people who would say, “ Yes, it’s 
very awkward and bad; it may even bring legislation to a 
dead-lock, and frustrate the will of the nation; but what can 
the Queen do? Whocan aivise her to break her oath?” It 
is only right that such persons should understand that what- 
ever else may be said of their theory, it distinctly denies to the 
people and Parliament the right of constitutional legislation. 
It supposes that by fixing on acertain form of kingly oath, 
the people of England two hundred years ago not only for- 
bade, but rendered impossible, except on the supposition of 
royal perjary, any alteration by their successors of the precise 
order of Church and State then existing. We see no reason 
why this oath doctrine should be limited to church matters. 
For aught we know, there may be many things temporal in 
which a sovereign who happens to feel strongly on them may 
believe that his oath prohibits him from allowing any change. 
But even if this supposed sacred obligation applies only to 
religious matters, its operation would still have extraordinary 
effects. It would establish the Church as co-ordinate with the 
Crown, and it would render any proposal to modify the status 
of the Church an act of virtual treason. In fact, it would make 
this nation, which supposes itself free and self-governing, the 
only one in Europe debarred from legislating a3 it might see 
fit on ecclesiastical subjects.— London Review. 





Cuter Justice Draper's RETIREMENT.—It is generally 





contains the following addendum :—“ He was a moral young 
man, and a devoted member of the Church of England, and 
though he had been brought up in a public house, he never 
tasted a drop of ale during his whole life.” Perhaps he pre- 
ferred gin. —— Mrs. Murphy, the wife of Murphy, the no- 
torious anti-property lecturer, has commenced a series of lec- 
tures at Hulme, similar to those which her husband, a short 
time ago, was prevented from continuing, in consequence of 
the riots attending them. A Canada naper says :—“ Sub- 
acriptions to the McGee Fand from all parts of the Dominion 
amount to between $7,000 and $8,000. It is expected this sum 
will clear off all the indebtedness of the estate.” Surely this 
is a very insignificant coniribution. Lt is said that 
Guribaldi is about to quit Caprera for America, as be is dis- 
usted with the present state of Italian affairs —————— 
he Hanoverian refugees have returned to Paris, and to each 
of them has been allotted a private residence. It is a good 
trade that of refugee from Hanover, it seeme. Secretary 
Seward is 68 years old. Santa Anna has been ordered 
to leave Cuba, It is said that the physicians of the 
Princess of Wales have advised her Royal Highness not to 
pass the winter in Eng!and, as they fear a renewed attack of 
rheumatism during the inclement season, It is also said 
that in consequence of this advice her Royal Highness will 
visit her brother George |, King of Greece. The death is 
announced of the Venerable William Henry Edward Bentinck, 
eldest son of the late Lord Edward Bentinck, the second son 
of the second Duke of Portland.———Land at a cost of some 
£40,000 bas been bought near Buckingham Palace for the 
erectio& of the proposed new Roman Catholic cathedral, in 
memory of Cardinal Wiseman ; and that the Archbishop’s 
residence, which will adjoin it, is to be commenced immedi- 
atety.———A famine bas set in in Castille and Estramadura, 
Spain, of which it is said £10,000,000 sterling would not be 
enough to stem the force. —A statistician bas calculated 
that during the nineteenth century there have been 123 insur- 
rections, great, small, and diminutive, in Spain.—_—————Bir 
Jobn Young, the new Governor-General of the Dominion, is 
to sail from England about the middle of next month. So say 
the London papers. A Frenchman, who has lately been 
visiting and writing about London, is furious with the Eog 
lish Government because the public are not admitted to gar- 
den equares, and because the on the Duke of Bedtord’s 
and other estates, stop the way of cabs bou the railway. 
————There are seventy-five marriage bro in Paris and 
two of them pay an income tax of 200!. per year. They charge 
five per cent. on the dower of rich wives, and 2 per cent. 
when the fortune of the husband and wife are about ey 
large. An extra charge is made for procuring husbands wit! 
aristocratic titles. —-———T bree illustrious, and d 
personages will, in al! probability, be at Bombay in the month 
of November: his Royal Highness the Duke ot Edinburgh, 
who purposes making the Indian tour; the illustrious Lord 
Napier, the hero of Magdala; and the Earl of Mayo, the 
newly-appointed Governor-General of India,.—— 
Lane has produced the “King o’ Scots,” founded on the 
“ Fortunes of Nigel.” The werk has been ably done by Mr. 
Andrew Hal'iday —An acrobat, now performing in a 
saloon in Glasgow, announces himself as “equilibrist to the 
Prince ot Wales.” It is r d that Mr. T. — 
is busy on a work treating of the life and times of George IIL 
It will of course be in the German style, and exhibit a swarm- 
ery of facts relative to the good King’s reign. The works 
ot the London Pneumatic Despstch Company Limited, of 
which the Duke of Buckingham is the Chairman, baving been 
for some time suspended, are about to be resumed, and it is 
expected that before the end of the year the line of tubes will 
be completed to the General Post Office in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. —The Duke of Sutherland has reduced the price 
of mussies, The Queen of Spain bas sent some pictures 
to Eogland by one of ber old favourites ————aA portrait 
model of the celebrated Madame Rachel (of “ Beautiful for 
Ever” notoriety), taken during her memorable trial, is now 
added to Madame Tussaud’s world-renowned Exhibition.—— 
From the extensive alterations which Prince Napoleon is hay 
ing executed at his residence at Prangins, Switzerland, it is 
presumed that he intende remaining there tor several months. 
off, 



































————The erection of 8 new theatre is contemplated u 
the Boulevard Haussmann, opposite the hotel of M. Dem 
Paris. —-——The Empress Charlotte has had a relapse. She 
is again under the impression that some people try to poison 
her. Sheavoidsevery one. She whole days in her 
room seated in a corner, silent and motionless. When an 


one comes in she runs away, calling for help. The state of 


her bodily health is also very precarious, and causes serious 
alarm. Prince William of Solms-Braunfels bas recently 
died at Salsbourg. i 
























































judicial career, 


—A Fifesbire man recently took his 
child to the minister to be baptised, who asked him, “ Are 


understood that Chief Justice Draper only seeks relief from 
his exacting duties as Head of the Bencb, because his health 
is not such as to permit him, in bis own judgment, to give to 
those duties that care and attention which have marked his 
It is not invidious, we should imagine, to 
say, that as to natural endowments, acute )ogical training, 
and adaptation for the judicial office, Judge Draper has bad 
few equals,and probably no superior on the Canadian Bench. 
Outside of his professional career, he bas always been held in 
the bighest esteem, as one of the most accomplished men of 
our time. Asa speaker he certainly is. His choice of lan- 
guage, and his style of delivery, were simply charming; and 
it may fairly be doubted whether his place will be filled in 
this generation at least. It is understood that the Chief Jus- 
tice does not as yet contemplate absolute retirement from ju- 
dicial labour ; but that he will, for some time, fill the position 
of President of the Court of Appeals. To some extent this 
will mitigate the general regret which his resignation of the 
greater Office will occasion throughout the couatry. As 
Puisne Judge and Chief Justice, he has filled a judicial term 
extending over a quarter of a century; and he aithfully 
and fully earned the comparative rest which indiffegent health 
and _— years have obliged him to seek.— Toronto Tele- 
gra 








IntsH CoLtontaL GoverNors.—The National Review, a re- 
cently established Liberal paper, published ia Dublin, says :— 
“Mr. Disraeli could not select a better man than Sir John 
Young for Canada. The appointment of Governor-General 
of that colony is ecarcely less important and responsible than 
that of Viceroy of India, and the present is in some respects a 
very critical period in tne history of the North American col- 
onies. Lord Monck has succeeded in carrying into effect the 
scheme for a Federal union; but this, like most other meas- 
ures of the kind, has not been accomplished without occa- 
sioning grave dissatisfaction in certain quarters. A large and 
influential portion of the people of Nova Scotia are little less 
incensed with the Government of Queen Victoria than—as 
the readers of the Hvangeline will remember —their predeces- 
sors were with the advisers of King George. They are deeply 
dissatisfied, not only on account of the adoption of the meas 
ure to which they objected, but further because they consider 
that their protests have not met with the deference and at- 
tention which were due to them in Downing-street. It is 
therefore most important that Lord Monck’s successor should 
be a statesman who, while enjoying the entire confidence of 
the Colonial Office, should combine with sound judgment and 
matured experience the tact, delicacy and urbanity requisite 
to allay irritation and conciliate the disaffected. The ex- 
Governor of New South Wales is just the man to accomplish 
this difficult task. His career in Australia was one of unin- 
terrupted prosperity; politically and socially he proved him- 
self the right man for the place. We take this opportunity to 
congratulate our fellow countrymen upon the remarkable 
success which Irishmen bave attained in the position of colo- 
nial governors. A short time ago every Governor in Austra- 
lia was an Irishman; and it would be difficult to find men 
who, in similar positions, have won higher respect and regard 
than the late Sir Dominick Daly, Governor of South Austra- 
lia, Sir John Young, and Colonel Gore Brown, of Tasmania. 
We have certainly bad the lion’s share of appointments of 
this class. Irishmen are to succeed Irishmen at Calcutta and 
Ottawa ; Irishmen occupy the Government house at Sydney 
and Wellington; and others are to be found at the head of 
lesser dependencies.” 

We. Meriren Rewarp:.—In 1846, Rowland Hill re- 
ceived a testimonial amounting to £13,360. He was made 

to the Post-office in 1854, and in 1860 received the 
dignity of Knight Commander of the Batb. In 1864, Sir 
Rowland retired with a pension of £2,000 a year, at the same 
time receiving the Albert gold medal of the Society of Arts, 
the houorary degree of D. C. L., and last, but not least, a par- 
liamentary grant of £20,000. 





@bituary. 


Srr Cusack Roney.—The Hwropean Mail says :—A fami- 
liar figure in railway circles has just disappeared from the scene 
of lite. Sir Casack Roney, whose name is intimately associated 
with railway history both in the old and the new world, died on 
Wednesday morning, September 30, at his residence in Cleve 
land Square. The deceased knight first became known as the 
secretary of the Eastern Counties line, an office which he filled 
while Mr. George Hudson was still the leading potentate of rail- 
ways. He was aiterwards closely connected with the Grand 
Trunk of Canada Railway and with Irish and Continental rail- 


way enterprise, his long experience of all matters pertaining to 
railways rendering his services valuable when any new scheme 
had to be launched or any grand plan of operations to be accom- 
plished. A few months ago Sir Cusack published a voluminous 
work relating to railways, in which an immense number of facts 
and anecdotes were presented in readable form. Immediately 
before his death be spent a few weeks at Brighton for the benefit 
of his health, but unhappily the hupes of restoration were disap- 
pointed. In society, and among all associates, the deceased was 
a favourite, on account of his amiable temper and genial dispo- 
sition. He died in the 60th year of his age, leaving a son and 
three daughters to lament a real loss. 


At Brighton, H. J. L. Thornton, M.R.C.8.L., a Retired Surgeon- 
Mojor in late Hon. E. I. Company’s Service.—M. Emmett, late 
Captain in 48th Regt.—Near Cape Town, Sir W. Hodges, Knt., 
Chief Justice and President of Legislative Council, Cape Colony. 
—At Poona, C. B. C. Speke, Captain in H.M.’s 46th Regt.—Near 
Leeds, L. A. Robinson, Eeq , Capt. R.N.—At Cheltenham, W. F. 
Metge, late Capt. in 8th [King’s] Regt.—At Lewisham, Capt. E. 
J. Upton, late 72d Highlanders and 26th Cameronians.—At 
Brighton, Col. W. C. Wolfe. 


Army. 


DRUNKENNESS IN THE ARMY.—The Army and Navy Ga- 
zette say#: In the lately published report on military prisons it 
is shown that in the Army druckenness is on the increase, and 
that, heing mostly with the older soldiers, the habit is clearly ac- 
quired in the service; also that the methods in force for repres- 
sing this offence have not bad a deterrent effect. These facts 
are well known to observant officers throughout the service. 
The question is one of vital importance, and calls for a full in- 
quiry, an inquiry that will go below the surface, not frittered 
with detail nor cramped by routine, but such as will find out the 
practical working of the existing system, with the real effects 
produced, also whether any mode of dealing with soldiers has 
been found to promote sobriety. The present system is “all 
punishment,” which, as a deterrent, has failed. Why should not 
some inducement to sobriety be tried? Instead of the harsh se- 
verity of dealing with a so-called babitual drunkard (who would 
hardly be so termed but in the Army), why not try some other 
method, say an immediate money muict without a court-martial. 
On the other band, why not let persistent sobriety meet a money 
reward. The good conduct warrant bas worked well; why not 
let it be enlarged with shorter periods of probation? It is well 
known in the service that, when money is obtainable through 
sobriety, soldiers of most drunken habits will abstain. Let the 
experiment be tried, If successful, it will almost abolish what 
is called crime io the Army, and, balancing the amount saved 
in prison expenses against increased good-conduct pay, will be 
found economy. 





The fo!lowing deaths were officially reported during Septem- 
ber :—General Alexander Fisher Macintosh, K.H., Col. 93rd 
Foot; Col. Daniel Frazer, Major, retired f.-p., 42nd Foot, 
Haversham, Bucks. Captains: Arthur Carey, 2nd Capt. Royal 
Artil.; Alexander Imlach, Unattached. Lieuts.: Thomas E. P. 
Tyrwhitt (Instructor of Musketry), 36th Foot, Murree, East 
Indies ; John Taylor, h.-p. 74th Foot, Bridlington, York ; Hya- 
cinth French, b.-p. 97th Foot, Dublin, Second Lieut. Robert 
Newton Lee, h.-p. 2nd Ceylon Regt., London. Ensigns: Wm. 
Gaskin, 15th Ft., Boaz Island; George Hodson, 25th Ft.; James 
Kirkwood, 8rd West India Regt., Jamaica. Riding Master 
Joseph Raiker, h-p., late 14th Husears. Quartermaster James 
P. Arrowsmith, late 9th Ft. Surgeon-Mejor John Davies, b.-p., 
Staff, Cheltenham, Surgeons: Charles O'Callaghan, Staff, Cape 
Coast Castle; Richard Spencer, b.-p. Royal York Rangers, Font- 
hill Gifford, Wilts. ——Rewards of £100 a year for distinguished 
or meritorious services have been conferred on Major-Generals 
Henry Smyth, C.B., late of the 76th and 68th Regts, (with which 
last he served with distinction in the Crimea), and David Mac- 
kirdy, who was lately promoted to his present rank from the 
command of the 69th. 


War Orrics.—Capt P A A Twynam to be Major b-p in 15th 
Ft, v A J Cowper, who ret; Lieut C K Farquharson to be Capt 
b-p, v Twynam; En H H Oddie to be Lieut b-p, v Farqubarson ; 
A Bowles, gent, to be En b-p, v Oddie. En A C Beare, from 75th 
Ft, to be En in 16th Ft, 7 Duberly, pro. En H Hall to be Lieut 
b-p in 22d Ft, v C L Sykes, who ret; L 
b-p, v Hall. Lieut A R Bodam, from 3rd W I Regt, to be Lieut 
in 60th Ft, v Batler, who ex. Lieut C E 8 Ruthven, from 5let 
Ft, to be Lieut in 2nd WJ, v Maffett, who ex; Gent Cadet E J 
Sargent to be En w-p, vG Roe, pro. Lieut P O’B Butler, from 
60th Ft, to be Lieut in 3rd W I, v Boddam, who ex. 





Navy 


Messra, agin, of Glasgow, have taken the contract to build 
the armour plated ship Hotspur for the Admiralty. She is to 
be covered with plates of eleven inches thick, and the total 
weight is to be 1,000 tons. The price at which Messrs. Napier 
have agreed to build the ship is £40 per ton dead weight, 
or about £45 10s. builder’s measurement. The Admiralty 
have addressed a letter of thanks toall the Naval Officers employed 
in the Transport Service during the late Abvssinian Expedition, 
expressing their satisfaction with the services rendered by them 
during the late operations. The letters have been forwarded 
through Capt. Mends, C.B., the Director of Tr ——The 
Foreign Office having applied to the Admiralty for an officer 
who might be recommended to proceed to Geneva to meet the 
commissioners of all other foreign countries chosen to arrange 
a system by which an exch of in the event of a 
war, could paarrnent, their ips nominated Rear-Adml. 
Yelverton, has accepted the office. ——A commander’s naval 
value £65 per annum, bas become vacant by the death, 
n his 82nd year, of Capt. Louis A. Robinson, R.N. 
ceased officer entered the Navy, April 10, 1804, on board the 
Courageuz, 74, and fought in Sir Richard Strachan’: action o€ 
Ferrol, November 4, 1805, and was — at the capture of 
Linois’ squadron, March 13, 4806. ben mate in charge of a 
prize in 1809, he was attacked by two armed boats, and beat 
off one aud captured the other, and in the eame year, while in 
charge of another prize, beat off a privateer of superior force. 
He served in the boats of the Sheldrake at the capture of a ves- 
sel of four guns, under a battery on the coast of Jutland ; and 
was employed on shore at the taking of the island of Java. As 
lieutenant he partook of two actions Febreary 15, 1815, with the 
American brig Chasseur, and afterwards served for five years 
and a half on the North America and West India stations and 
off Lisboo. From April, 1834. until two ths after pr ted 
to commander, January 10, 1837, he commanded the Viper, 6, 
on the coasts of Portugal and Spain. 











APpporntments —Commander R B Gay to be add! to St George, 
for serv in Coast Gd. Lieuts: G@ T Anstruther to Victoria and 
Albert ; F W Egerton to Black Prince, for serv in Flirt ; A C Har- 





tis to Achilles; A G@ Denbam, to Cumberland, for serv in Naval 
Barracks. . 
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New Publications. 


Putnam's Magazine for November contains seventeen dif- 
ferent articles, twelve in prose and five in verse. First comes 
Dr. George M. Beard, who propounds the rather grim conun- 
drum, “ Who of Us are Insane?” He is followed by Mr. H. 
T. Tuckerman, who has something to tell us concerning the 
late Professor Lorenzo Daponte ; by the anonymous author of 
“ Too True,” which is concluded at last; by Mr. E. G. Squier, 
who seems never to be weary of South American Explora- 
tions; by Mr. J. O. Culver, who enlightens us about “The Foun- 
ders of Globe City ;” and by C. E. Robins, Mr., Miss, or Mrs., 
as the case may be—who has been “ With the Nuns.” 
L. D. Nichols, whose sex is not indicated—gives us “ A Day 
with the Babies ;” Col. T. W. Knox discourses about “ Com- 
mercial Progress in China,’ and Miss Virginia Vaughan 
about “ A Day of Surprises.” The remainder of the prose pa- 
pers are “‘Two Letters on Woman Suffrage ;” “ Whom the 
People will Elect, and Why;” and “ Life in the Argentine 
Republic.” The verses—for poems they are not—are, “ An- 
them of the Universe,” by Charles A. Munger ; “ Watching 
the River,” by Dr. T. W. Parsons; “ The Mountain of Know- 
ledge,” by U. P. Cranch; and “ The Three Work Days,” and 
“Tf,” by Joha J. Pratt.—The November number of Harper’s 
Magazine opens with an interesting paper entitled “ Fish Cal- 
ture in America,” by Mr. W. G. F. Shanks; which is followed 
by the second of Mr. J. Ross Browne’s “ Explorations in 
Lower California ;” and “The Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace, 1868,” by Mr. Moncure D. Conway. These three pa- 
pers are largely and, for the most part, well illustrated, the 
designs, in the last—portraits of celebrated singers—being 
much the worst. Then comes a batch of stories of various de- 
grees of merit; as, “ Miss Worth’s Competition,” by Caroline 
Cheesebro ; “Household Gods,” by Louise Chandler Moutton ;” 
“ The Visit,” by Elizabeth Stoddard; “A Moving Tale,” by 
Kate Field; “ Lacy Ruthven’s Will,” by D. R. Castleton ; and 
“Martyrdom,” by Jane G. Austin. The remainder of the 
prose is, “A Bureau Major’s Business and Pleasures,” by 
Col. J. W. De Forest; “ Rural Life,” by Mary N. Prescott ; 
*Mehemet Ali of Egypt,” by Edward De Leon; “ The De- 
mocracy of the Chinese,” by G. W. Speer ; end the continuation 
of Mrs. Craik’s touching story, “The Woman Kingdom.’ 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford contributes two copies of 
verses—“ With a Book”—which is too short, and “ Flower 
Songs,” which are too long, and’ which will not bear reading 
after Leigh Hunt’s Chorus of Flowers.” The “ Editor’s Easy 
Chair” is much as usual; and the “ Editor’s Drawer” is cram 
med with old Joe Millerisms.— 7he Galary for November con- 
tains a number of clever papers on a variety of subjects, 
mostly of general interst. Mr. Edward A. Pollard surprises 
us—and, we dars say, himself, by a glowing eulogy on the 
late Rear-Admiral Bell, U.S.N., who refused to “ secede” with 
Iris Southern countrymen, and whose memory he has quick- 
ened in “The Story of a Hero.” We learn something about 
“London Beggars” from N. 8. Dodge; Richard J. Hinton 
gives us the substance of “A Talk with Mr. Barlinghame 
About China;” J. S. C. Abbott re-hashes “The Attempt at 
Strasbourg ;” Eugene Benson jeers at “ Democratic Deities ;” 
J. Edwards Clarke takes us “ By Rail to the Rocky Moun- 
tains ;” Virginia Vaughan gossips about “Two French 
Editors,” the editors in question being Emile de 
Girardin of La Presse and La Liberté, and Henri 
Rochefort, of La Lanterne; and Richard Grant White 
concludes his prolonged series of papers on “ Words and 
their Uses.” There are two serial novels running in tae 
Galazy—“ Cypher,” of which one part, and eleven chapters, 
have been published ; aud “ Beechdale,” by Marion Harland. 
As we have not read either, (the last, by the way, is finished,) 
we have7no opinion to express concerning them. The poems 
are two in number, “ The Picture of the World,” by E. R. Sill, 
and “ The Ballad of the King’s Blood Hound,” by Chas. Daw- 
son Shaniy. The miscellaneous portion of the number is bet- 
ter than usual, we think, Mr. White adding to our knowledge 
of the recently discovered Shakspeare Forgery, in the shape of 
Mr. Peter Cunningham’s “ Revels Book,” which is now de- 
prived of all authority, as regards the chronology of certain 
of the later plays of Shakspeare. As Mr. White seems to 
know so much about Peter Cunningham, it is rather strange 
that he should not know—or, at any rate, not tell us—that he 
was the son of Allan Cunningham, the Scottish poet, Sir 
Walter’s “ honest Allan,” and Chantry’s head-workman for so 
many years.—The November Helectic is one of the best num- 
bers of the year. It opens with an interesting and valuable 
paper on “The Incas,” from the Westminster Review ; which 
is succeeded, in the solid line, by “ The Sun as a Type of the 
Material Universe,” from Macmillan’s Magazine ; “ Pompeii,” 
from the Dublin University ; “The Garden of Eden,” from 
Bentley's Miscellany ; “ In the Jewel-Garden,” from Chambers’s 
Journal ; “One Hundred Planets,” from the St. James Maga- 
tine ; “ A Visit to an Opium-House,” from Colburn’s Monthly, 
and “Lunar Assistance,” from AU the Year Round. There 
are also pleasant papers on ‘Curious Myths, Medisval and 
Indian ;” on “ Women Physicians ;” on “ Two Abdications— 
Diocletian and Charles the Fifth;” and three stories and 
sketches, “A Brush with Malays,” which is a little behind the 
time ; “ The Portrait’s Warning ;” and “Io Difficulties.” The 
shorter papers, and the notes on books, science, and similar 
subjects, are readable. The illustration to the present num- 
ber is a very excellent portrait of the late Charles Loring 
Elliott, the Artist, after a photograph by Lockwood.—The 
Atlantic Monthly for November is hardly up to its own stand- 
ard, either in prose or verse. First we haye a first paper on 


“Co-operative House-Keeping ;” then a story by E. H. Apple- 
ton, ‘What Five Years will do;” then some crude remarks 
on “ Foreign Faces,” by Eugene Benson ; and then “* My Visit 
to the Gorilla.” These papers lead us to “Sculpture in the 
United States,” of which the writer appears to know but lit- 
tle; the third part of “The Face in the Glass;” Mr. E. P. 
Whipple’s second paper on “Bacon;’ “The Traditional 
Policy of Russia,” by Karl Blind ; “ Calico-Printing in France ;” 
“ Maidenvalley, Spinster Land,” by Adam S. Hill; “The 
Land of Paoli,” by Bayard Taylor, and “ Kentucky’s Ghost,” 
by E. Stuart Phelps. There are three poems, “ My Darling,” 
by Alice Cary, and “Sea Gulls,” and “The Harvester,” by 
anonymo1s writers, or rather by an anonymous writer; for 
both appear to have been written by the same pen. Asa 
whole the November number of the Atlantic Monthly carries 
too much ballast and too little sail.—Lippincott’s Magazine for 
November is a good but nota brilliant number. There are 
three stories, which are rather old-fashioned, both in 
conception and execution, the best being “ Mahala’s 


“ THE ROMISH CHURCH AND THE FIRST EMPIRE.” 
BY M. LE COMTE D’HAUSSONVILLE, 

The volumes of M. d’Haussonville have appeared at a very 
oppowune moment. The relations of Church and State were 
never more the subject of searching criticism and controversy 
than at the present time; and the Concordat of Napoleon the 
First, and his subsequent dealings with the Papacy, suggest to- 
pics for reflection and instruction of a most fertile character. 
There are, indeed, but two ways by which a cburch can exist in 
any country—the one characterized by the formula, “a free 
Church in a free State,” and the other systematized by an ar- 
rangement in the nature of a Concordat between Church and 
State, by which mutual concessions are made and guaranteed 
by treaty, law, or custom. The Concordat of Napoleon the 
First with the Papacy has always enjoyed, with some of our 
neighbours, a high reputation, and, after sixty years of trial, still 


governs the relations of Church and State in France. The 
Church necessarily, by such an arrangement, sacrificed a large 








Drive,” an American sketch, and the worst “ Riccardo 
il Falcone,” a romantic tale of a bandit. The solid papers are 
“ A Scientific Expedition to Alaska ;” “ The French Empire ;” 
“ Legal Interference with the Hours of Labour ; and “ Strength 
and How to Use It.” The second of these is, or ought to be, 
interesting to American readers not over-familiar with Napo- 
leonism in France, and coming, as, we presume, it does from 
the pen of M. Louis Blanc, it is remarkable for its fairness to- 
wards aman anda system to which he is thoroughly op- 
posed. In “Emannuel Leutze, the Artist,” we have a grace- 
ful and hearty tribute to the memory of the great painter who 
so lately passed away. Of the three poems in Lippincott's 
Magazine, “ Silhouettes” is much the best, the conception 
being pretty and the working up definite ; the only fault that 
we find with it being that the diction is a triflle too ornate 
and brilliant. Life is not long enough to read such verses 
as “ Fata Morgana, a Hungarian Legend,” while it istoo seri- 
ous for such ludicrous notions as this in “ Incognita :” 


“ Slippered in fancies, who can tell 
What measure of step I keep ?” 


If we might be allowed to guess, we should say it was the 
goose step!—Our Young Folks tor November ought to keep 
the little people quiet and happy for an hour or two, at least. 
The author of The Seven Little Sisters narrates the adventures 
of Queercus Alba in his exploration of the Under-World. E. 
Stuart Phelps tells her readers ‘‘More About Trotty;’ Celia 
Thaxter sings of ‘The Burgomaster Gull,” Elijah Kellogg 
bas a declamation on “ Icilius,” (which we would not advise 
any boy or girl to declaim ;) Charlotte F. Bates warbles about 
“ Sympathy ;” Louise E. Chollet delivers her “ Third Lecture 
on Heat;” and Mr. C. H. Webb gives the history of “ Toodles” 
—not the person whom the late Wm. E. Burton ased to ren- 
der so comicaliy on the boards, ‘but a little dog which, in 
the story, Mr. Webb once owned. From the author of 
Leslie Goldthwaite we have “‘ When I was a Girl ;’ J. T. Trow- 
bridge passes some “ Half-Hours with Father Brighthopes;” 
Mrs. A. M.§Diaz relates the story of “ Little Dilly, or the Use 
of Tears ;” while Mr. Clarence Cook makes us acquainted with 
“« Little Dandelian’s Grief.” The illustrations, some twelve 
in all, are from the pencils of W. L. Champney, George C. 
White, C. C. Griswold, W. L. Sheppard, and Sol. Eytinge, jr., 
the full-page design by the latter being above his average 
work, though the two children in it are rather top heavy in 
the upper story.—The Broadway for November contains the 
continuation of Mr. Henry Kingsley’s new serial, “ Stretton,” 
and of Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s (Annie Thomas’s) serial, “ False 
Colours ;” a paper on Welsh scenery, “ At Bettws-y-Coed ;” 
a continuation of the Rev. Newman Hall’s “ Impressions of 
America,” and of Mr. James Hannay’s “ Studies on Thacke- 
ray ;’ and papers on “ Pheasant Shooting and Preserving ;” 
“ Recruiting for the Army ;” “ Fine Ladies ;” “ Cannibalism in 
the Cars,” by Mark Twain; “Fashion in Salt Water ;” and 
“ Railway Accidents and Railway Management,” by George 
Augustus Sala. The best of the three bits of verse is the sonnet 
by Mr. Westland Marston, the dramatist. The illustrations of 
the Broadway are excellent, especially the pheasant and brace 
of dogs by Harrison Weir.—St. Pauls for October, the last 
number over,continues its two seriale—Mr. Trollope’s “Phineas 
Finn,” which must be near its finis, and “The Sacristan’s 
Household.” Between these are sandwiched, “ The Conser- 
vative Premier ;” “ Life Studies, No. IIL ;” “The Adventu- 
rer;” “French Players and Playhouses ;” “Other Habitable 
Worlds ;” “The Red Rose,’ (in verse ;) “ Provincial Journal- 
ism;” “A Boar-Hunt in Burgundy ;” and “Christian 
Thought Embodied in Christian Art.” For beauty of typo- 
graphy St. Pauls stands without a rival, either in England or 
America, and its illustrations, by Millais, are the best that we 
see, taking them month by month the year through. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“T Will” and Other Stories. By “May’’....P. 8. Wynkoop and. 
Son.—Locksley Hall. Illustrated. By Alfred Tennyson.——— 
Cast Away in the Cold. By Dr. J. J. Hayes.... Ticknor and Fields 
——Lippincott’s Magazine. November.——Pattie Durant. A Tale 
of 1662. By Cycla.... Virtue and Yorston———Second Annual Re- 
port of the Home for Incurables.——The Little Corporal. No- 
vember.——The Seaboard Parish. A Novel. By George Mac 
Donald, LL.D..... Geo. Routledge and Sons.—Wilson’s Book of 
Recitations. By F. B. Wilson. Brudder Bones Book of 
Stump Speeches....Dick and Fitzgerald.——The Broadway. No- 
vemver.——Saint Paul’s. October.—The Galary. November. 








portion of its independence in return for the protection of the 
State ; and the question which cannot fail to iuterest all politi- 
cal thinkers of Europe on religious questions is, whether, after 
all, the cause of religion bas gained by such sacrifice, No 
Church has shown itself so submissive to the interests and dicta- 
tion of government as that of France, which, through all the vi- 
cissitudes of revolutionary and dynastic change, has performed 
the part of the Vicar of Bray, on a national scale ; consequently, 
a knowledge of the intentions and reciprocal considerations of 
those who recreated the Church on a State basis is of no small 
advantage to usin enabling us to estimate the sincerity of the 
work which they accomplished. 





Napoleonthe First was accustomed to receive in his lifetime 
extravagant adulation from the clergy of the Church he thus re- 
establiched, as the restorer of the altars of France; nevertheless 
the Roman Catholic Church was in full process of resurrection 
by the force of its own vitality, and in an independent form 
when the First Consul, for his own political purposes, made ad- 
vances to the Papacy, in order to enrol it among the salaried in- 
stitutions of the State, and thus placed it in a condition of de- 
pendence on the Government, exceeding by far the dependence 
of the clergy of the old régime. This is a point which has been 
completely overlooked in some of the best-known histories of the 
Consulate and Empire, although it rests on undeniable evidence 
that, in the two years preceding 1797, forty thousand communes 
had epontavecasly re-adopted the Roman Catholic form of wor- 
ship. Long before the First Consul after Marengo ret on foot 
negotiations with the Papacy for the re-establishment of a State 
form of religious worship, priests in direct communion with 
Rome bad begun with ardour the work of missionaries of the 
Catholic Faith in the deserted churches of France ; the old reli- 
gion was taking root anew in the soil of the revolitionized coun- 
try by 1t8 own inherent force, and under conditions much more 
similar to those of primeval Christianity than those which were 
necessarily imposed upon it by State connexion. 

What might have been the present religious state of France 
had religion being thus left to its own persuasive influence on 
the hearts and minds of men must, of course, remain a subject of 
mere speculation, which is but very slightly touched on in the 
volumes of M. d’Haussonyille, His object has been to exhibit to 
his readers, by the aid of patient investigation and the study of 
docnments which have hitherto received small or no notice at 
the hands of the historian, what was the nature of the contest of 
Napoleon the First with the Papacy—a contest which, veiled ut 
first by the apparent harmony of the negotiations which led to 
the Concordat of 1801, became at last a manifest and irremedia- 
ble antagonism of irreconcilable claims, lasting throughout the 
whole of the period of the Empire; and the story of this con- 
test, which was almost entirely of « moral character, is, without 
doubt, as important and instructive as that of the conflicts of Na- 
poleon with any of the other European powers. 

We have the undeniable testimony of Napoleon himself, in his 
“ Mémoires” dictated at St. Helena, that, among his echemes for 
subjugating the iutelligence and will of his countrymen, he bad 
counted largely on the part which religion could be brought to 
play when duly incorporated into a State institution. Jn fact 
he accounted the Charch a more effective means of domination 
over the minds and bodies of men than the Police itself, by 
which, indeed, it was to be watched and regulated, As for his 
own religious belief, it was a vague kind of deiem, qualified by 
the conviction that some outward form of religious worship was 
necersary to the stability of all governments, and that the Ro- 
man Catholic of it was the best adapted to the historical 
and moral sit n of France ; while his education and taste for 
grandeur and centralization Jed bim, aleo, to give it bisown per- 
sonal sympathies; yet, from the style of his proclamations in 
Egypt on the subject of Mohammedanism, and from the habitual 
threats which he held out at crises of antagonism to the Papacy 
and the Papal legates and ministers of b ing the Henry the 
Eighth of France, and of substituting some form of Protestantism 
for the ancient Catholic faith of the French nation, it is quite 
clear that he would have professed the religion of either Mo- 
hammed or Luther if he had considered that such profession 
would have suited his purposes. 

Whatever credit, however, or the reverse, is due to Napoleon 
for the establishment of the Concordat must be placed entirely 
to his undivided account. He alone conceived the idea of set- 
ting up again the Catholic Church as a national religion, and 
carried it through in spite of the sition of the ministers 
around him, and of the magistrates in the Tribunal and the 
Corps Legisiatif. The old members of the Convention and Vol- 
tairean generals had the most rooted aversion to any recognition 
of a national religion at all. In order to overcome the opposi- 
tion of the Tribunal and Corps Legislatif, he was obliged to 
wait till the expiration of ihe term of election of a fifth of their 
members allowed him to supply their places with others more 
favourable to this religious restoration, But even then the pro- 
ject of the Concordat was received with extreme coldness by 
both bodies, and on the occasion of an address to the First Cou- 
sul by a deputation of the Corps Legislatif appointed to make 
their congratulations at the conciusion of the Peace of Amiens, 
no mention was made of the Concordat at a)l, although it was 
well known that Napoleon took even more interest in the nego- 
tiations of the Concordat than in those of the Peace of Amiens. 
and that he intended to make proclamation to France of both 
treaties on the same day. The First Consul reized this opportu- 
nity to give the Corps Legisla'if a lecture on the subject, and to 
talk to them exclusively on the Concordat, while they talked to 
him exclusively on the Peace of Amiens, 

It was natural that Napoleon should consequently think that 
he had deserved well of the Papacy on restoring its spiritual su- 
premacy by legal enactment in France, and Pius the Seventh, on 
his side up to the last day of his life, always expressed admira- 
tion for the courage of the First Consal in carrying such a mea- 
sure through, in spite of coldness and mockery and opposition. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding, the admiration and almost paternal 
affection which Pius the Seventh felt in the early stages of their 
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intercourse towards Napoleon, it was impossible but that with 
the growth of the gigantic web of Napoleonic ambition the tem- 
poral interests of the Holy See should not become implicated in 
the general convulsions of Europe; yet it might certainly have 
teen desirable from the point of view of the interests of religion 
that it had been io spiritual rather than in temporal matters that 
the Pope and the Emperor became involved in an unappeasable 
course of contention. M. d’Haussonville has with great art 
isolated the bistory of this great contest from the rest of Euro- 
pean affairs, and thus has been able to show that the systematic 
conduct of Napoleon towards the papacy was sufficiently vio- 
lent, overbearing and unscrupulous to insure for the volumes a 
favourable reception from all the opposition parties of the Se- 
coud Empire. Nevertheless, it is manifestly uvjust to Napoleon 
to consider this great question apart from the general history of 
France and of Europe, when the multitude of questions of the 
gravest importance which beset him for solution every day and 
hour left him but a small fragment of time after all for conside- 
ration of church questions. Ove has but to turn to the corres- 
pondence of Napoleon, where Church affairs and papal affairs, 
even at their most interesting crises, are often during the course 
of very many letters dismissed with a single line of direction to 
his subordinates, to see bow small a portion of bis time Napo 

Jeon was able to give to this subject, and understand how irri- 
tated he must have felt amid the stupendous pressure of business 
from all sides at the tedious delays occasioved by the sophistical 
quibbles of old Cardinals in matters whose speedy settlement he 
deemed essential for the stability of his Government. The me- 
thod of Napoleon in dealing with these aged ecclesiartics was 
such as might be expectcd from a soldier accusiomed to the 
swift deeisions and prompt obedience of the camp. He terrified 
them with menaces and warnings, and treated them much like a 
body of crotchetty old women who were sure to give way if only 
mavaged with sufficient sternness and imperiousness tempered 
with a good deal of coaxing. In spiritual difficulties his success 
was almost invariable; aud it was only when he assaulted the 
cherished independence of the temporal power in Rome that he 
met with a resistance in the martyr spirit of Pius the Seventh, 
which forms a remarkable contrast to the success which he met 
with in his exactions from almost every other crowned head of 
Europe. 

Difficulties about the terms of the Concordat—difficulties about 
the articles organiques which accompanied the Concordat—diffi 
culties of the gravest kind about the admission into the newly- 
established Church of the clergy styled ‘* constitutional,” who, 
from having d the“ titution civile”’ of the clergy apart 
from Rome, were consequently at schism with the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church—difficulties innumerable of a spiritual character— 
all these were arranged and overcome. It was only when Na- 
poleon interfered with the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, 
and ordered the ejection from the Roman States of English, Rus- 
sian and Swedish sejourners, that he met with inflexible opposi- 
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tion, which resulted in the occupation of Rome and the e: 
imprisonment of the Pope. The requi ts of Nap om 
the Papacy increased with the progress of his astounding suc- 
cess, until at last he based on his vast and astounding pti 
of a new Carlovingian empire a theory that, as the inheritor by 
conquest of the rights of Charlemagne in Europe he had a right 
to retake at will the ye | of St. Peter, which he chose to 
consider wholly as the gift of Charlemagne, with a reservation 
of feudal suzerainty. 

These two volumes of M. d’Haussonville conduct the story of 
the relations of the Roman Church and the First Empire only to 
the period of the occupation of Rome by General Miollis, in 
1808. Two other volumes will carry on the history to the date 
of the fall of Napoleon, in 1814, It cannot be denied that they 
are in every way damaging to the Imperial sbure in the transac- 
tions with which they deal, and that they disclose signal exam- 
ples of bad fuith in the negotiations in the scale of France ; 
while the evidence of the increase of the overbearing intolerance 
and arrogance of Napoleon with every successive victory is no 
less striking ; but, nevertheless, it can be as little denied that the 
partisan spirit of the work is too predominant, and that all the 
art and ingenuity of an accomplisbed and practised writer are 
lavished, sometimes mort unfairly, upon the endeavour to make 
Napoleon and his negotiators appear at their worst, and the Pa- 
pal representatives at their best, on every occasion. M. d’Haus- 
sonville does. not fail, however, to point out that the Church of 
Rome, by the Concordat, directly bartered away a certain por- 
tion of its spiritual independence for the advantage of certain 
State privileges. To secure this advantage, the Church inva- 
riably made concessions in matters of dogma which it had been 
declared imporsible to grant; it was for the sake of temporal 
benefit, even in the matter of the Concordat, which regulated its 
internal position in France, that the gra disputes founded on 
that document arose with Napoleon. t may be argued 
that if Napoleon found the Church of Ro flexible in spi- 
ritual affairs for the sake of a temporal benefit, he was not alto- 
geiher unreasonable in expecting it also to be flexible in purely 
temporal affairs. The Papacy could hardly expect in its spi- 








about the real state of thiogs, are beside themselves with ex- 
citement : so what must they do bat get up deputations to me, 
taking it for granted that Mrs. Punch would place herself at the 
head of the Liberal Party and take by storm, one after the other, 
every remaining etronghold of Masculine Tyransy. Now, 
though both Mr. Punch aud your mother think that too much 
cannot be done in the way of making women happier and more 
useful by giving them plenty of education and occupation, and 
do honour to the wise and temperate crusaders against follies, 
we are al says anxious to check the zeal of the over-hot and in- 
considerate. 

Having gone out of the way to make this explanation, 1 will 
pow relate to you wha’ has happened to disturb my mind from 
its quiet contemplation of Sea-Side Studies, such as Sand-hop- 
pers, Engaged Couples, Sea-weeds, fast young ladies, and 
80 on. 

As I was eetiling my “weekly accounts then, with our good 
landlady Mrs. Mealymoutb, we heard a tramping round as of a 
file of soldiers marching. We both gave a little scream, think- 
ing Mr. Beales or the Fenians might have something to do with 
it, but on looking up, bebeld an army of ladies, who drew up 
round the door, and by the mouth of their spokeswomen cla- 
moured to see Mrs. Punch. Oh! what an awful moment was 
that, and what a lesson for ladies with literary and philanthropic 
arpirations. 

The first document consisted of “ Girls of the Period,” who 
after a good deal of giggling, titering and whispering, were so 
far silent as to allow their spokeswoman, Miss Fitz Swell, to de- 
liver the following speech :— 


Honoured Madam—We, the highly misused and agitated 
“Girls of the Period,” shall be very glad to enrol our names on 
the voting lists, always provided thore mischicvous old things, 
the revising barristers, will let us; but we wish you to consider 
our difficulty regarding a Candidate, and to advise us, if possible. 
What we want is a representative under thirty years of age, with 
a bandsome beard and black eyes 
Here the speaker was interrupted by a voice that said, 

“ Not black eyes, please, Annie ; blue is my tavourite colour.” 
The speaker cried out, ‘‘ For shame, Gracie,” and went 
on—— 

“He must be the most geatlemanly of beings, and able, both 
in speaking and writing, to cut up-our adversaries and detractors 
into mincemeat ; we mean those horribly eritical creatures who 
find fault with us, and want us to leave off chignons and Sensa- 
tional novels, and all that sort of thing. Things are coming to 
such @ pass that we are growing quite alarmed, and expect one 
of these days to be pounced upon by the Social Science people, 
and carried off to som elegant reformatory for so many months 
—not of penal servitude—but of mental improvement. We 
should not so much object to go to Cambridge, as « Lady pro- 
posed in Macmillan’s Magazine, and study in the house of an 
M.A., provided some nice young men would help us to learn 
our lessons ; but we object on principle to having our minds im- 
roved. 

Now, Mrs. Punch, if you can recommend us a Candidate who 
will fulfil the following qualifications, we will give him our sup- 
port, and persuade Papa to do the same :— 

He must be bandsome, and at least five feet ten inches in 
height. 
e must waltz to perfection, and be able to read poetry 
aloud. 

He must be of High Church principles, and amiable dispo- 
tion. 

He must strictly oppose all the tendencies of the age towards 
improving Ladies’ minds, and be ready to fight a duel with any 
one impertinent enough to hint that they need it. 

He must not be over-clever or fond of politics, except as they 
immediately concern the welfare of the “ Girls of the Period.” 


I said that I would see what could be done for them, and the 
Deputation then retired. One young lady ran back two minutes 
atterwards to say, “ Florence sent her love, and forgot to say 
that she thought they could de more with a Curate than any- 
body, if Mrs. Punch would be so good as to recommend oue.”’ 
The next Deputation consisted of ladies who had formed 
themselves into a body called “The Anti-Domestic-Liberty- 
League.’ Some members of the Deputation were single or 
widows, and al! householders, thus fulfilling the qualification for 
the franchise. The speaker, Mrs. Rev. Driver, laid down their 
grievances as follows :— 

The spirit of independence among domestic servants was 
growing so intolerable, that nothing but parliamentary measures 
ot the severest kind could put a curb upon it. The undersigned 
ladies were prepared to support any Candidate for their Bor- 
ough who should pledge himself to introduce the following 
Bills :— 

1st. A Bill to make it illegal and punishable, by fine, for any 
young woman in domestic service to wear chignons, curls, crino- 
lines, or dresses of any kind, except such as meet the sanction of 








ritual re-conquest of France to submit to the dictation and as- her mistress. : 

sistance of a freethinker, and a. military chief of overwhelmiog| 2nd. A Bill to make sound Church principles compulsory on 

ambition, without finding such connexion an embarrassment at | all servants whatever, and the offence of attending a Methodist 

some time or otber; and, as we stated at the outset of this arti- | Chapel amenable to the law. 

cle, the great question is, whether the Roman CatbolicChurchin| 3rd. A Bill to put a stop to sweethearts, valentines, love-let- 

France would not bave been in a more honourable, as it certainly | ters aud light literature, restricting the kitchen library to tracts 

would have been in a more independent position, by refusing | ad works of an improving aatare. 

apy alliance with the State which laced its Gergy fn a state of be A Bill to render warnings invalid, ¢xcept on the side of the 
. n the Government hitherto unexampled in eccle-| mistress. - 

Sentioal batory. scuba Puzzled as I had been by the first Deputation, I felt still more 
These volumes deserve the serious consideration of all politi-|turoed mentally topsy-turvy by this, and the Ladies’ severe 

cians now that the relations of Church and State are matters of | looks only added to my agitation. I contrived to say that I was 

daily di ion.— Ath much obiiged to them, or that they were very welcome, or some- 

thing equally incoherent, when the Speaker of the Third Depu- 





Ob! my Judiana, imagine the feelings, and sympathise with 
the embarrasement of your perplexed,aud would-be Un-political, 
Mother, Mrs. Ponca. 
> 


PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR AUTUMN. 


In Paris the dressmakers are commencing to occupy them- 
selves with winter toilettes. The “ Djelma” petticoats, in- 
troduced by Madame Elise, are the most elegant which have 
come under my notice up to the present moment. Imagine 
petticoats of gros grain as thick in quality as the richest rib- 
bons, and striped horizontally witn the most vivid hues, 
Though the colouring is brilliant, it isa most harmonious 
blending of Smyrna green, bright scarlet, orange, Imperial 
violet, white, and Chins blue. These petticoats are to be worn 
with self-coloured silk dresses. I have seen one of the striped 
“ Djelmas” made up; the principal colours were Smyrna 
grecn, gold, and vio.ci, and it was worn under an exquisite 
mr of amethyst velvet. Tue rich effect can easily be im- 
agine . 

Tartans are decidedly the favourite walking costumes for 
every day wear. They are trimmed with large balls of che- 
nille and with round bows of black gros grain, which have 
narrow flowing ends. These bows serve to loop up the over 
skirt, likewise to ornament the top of the sleeves and the 
back of the waist. The “ Douglas” ig the prettiest tartan 
covering that has yet been introduced; it buttons at the 
side, fits close at the waist, and falls in front with two square 
ends, é 

The dinner dresses—and there are many sumptuous dinner 
parties now being given at the various country sea's—are 
made with immensely long trains, as if to be avenged of the 
short costumes worn during the day. The “ Polignac,” which 
is among the novelties in dinner toilettes, requires thirty- 
eight yards of silk. 1 will describe one made of ametbyst 
silk. 1t is ornamented at the sides with two montants of black 
velvet; aud at the back there is a deep flounce of amethyst 
silk, headed by a wide full ruche, pinked out at the edges. 
The “ Camargo” panier is edged with a rucbe, and confined 
by a wide black velvet sasb. The bodice is ornamented at 
the arm-holes with a cross-cut band of black velvet and with 
a silk ruche. Black velvet waistband; the short sash ends 
terminating with silk fringe. 

Another novel diuner dress for a young lady consists of a 
shot silk dress, more like mother-of-pearl in hue than apy- 
thing else | can call to mind. The skirt is ornamented with 
five plaited flounces of white gauze. These gauze trimmings 
on siik are very pretty, aad very inexpensive. A great many 
toileties are still made in plain silk gauzes, and worn over 
silk slipe. For example, a white silk gauze over cerise silk is 
very fashionable. The skirt is edged with a Marie Antoinette 
flounce, heated by a ruche to match; in front a Jadder of 
bows, and at each side ruches to the waist,so as to form a 
tablier. A low cerise silk bodice, with a high white gauze 
bodice over it, the latter ornamented with ruches; Hungariao 
sleeves, open vo the elbow. 

The new bonnets I will describe in my next letter ; they 
have for the most part “ Maiatenon ” coronets, made of quilled 
black lace, studded with amall velvet flowers. 


ELIANE DE Mansy. 


—_—e——__ 
INDIVIDUALITY IN DRESS. 


It is as hard to draw the line between person and dress as be- 
tween mind and matter, and there is, perhaps, no form of matter 
into which, aod by which, mind cau infuse a more subtle and in- 
calculably radiating influence than it does by and into dress. 
Dress which is not informed and animated by individual charac- 
ter is to that which truly expresses the mind of the wearer what 
a dead body is to a living one. This life of dress, individuality, 
is perhaps not quite extiuct in anyone, being to some extent in- 
dependent of the will, but all its vigour depends upon the degree 
in which dress is the result of the real working of the wearer's 
own mind. It is therefore generally seen in the greatest perfec- 
tion in the dress of women who are neither very rich nor very 
poor. Like animal life, it depends for its health upon a due 
balance of restraint and abundance: wealth overlays it, and po- 
verty cramps it. A woman who has no need to think of the 
price of her clothes, must have a singularly strong natural ten- 
dency to the use of dress as a means of self-expression if she does 
not leave a good deal of the arrangement of ner toilette to her 
maid and her dressmaker, merely to save herself trouble; and 
the succession of the articles of which her wardrobe is composed 
is so rapid as to make each one worth much less thought to her 
than it would be to a woman who expected to spend a longer 
time withio it; and, on the other band, it is a task beyond ordi- 
nary powers to express one’s mind fully within the limits of a 
very narrow purse. On this subject, therefore, great allowances 
must be made for individual difficulties, and great credit should 
be given for any clear indication of real inventive power, or 
even 0. real thought and adaptation, The best advice which 
can be given to students on this head is, that they should never 
set aside any instinctive preference of their own in regard to parti- 
cular shapes and colours, unless for a definite assiguable reason. 
As ia the choice of wholesome food inclination is to a person in 
good health a better guide than any rules of diet, so, in dress, a 
woman who has a genuiue instinctive pret for any particu- 
lar colour will generally be safe in indulging it, in the absence of 
any distinct reason to the contrary ; and though, n0 doubt, the 
free play of individual tastes would at first give rise to a iresh 
crop of mistakes, yet those very blunders have in the main ele- 
ment of life and progress which is utterly absent in the dull uni- 
formity of merely imitative dress, There is a broad distinction 








cceeecigdiniaeiaea : ies between migiakes prompted by real p! in colour, even if 
tation began: uncultiv d those which are the results of @ desire to at- 
MRS. PUNCH’S ADVICE TO HER DAUGHTER. Respected Mrs. Punch—We, the catenigned, Members of | tract of mere carelessness; and we ought to beware 
the “ Aggrieved-Authors,-Artist,-and-Philanthropic-League,” all | lest, in our to discourage vulgarity, we crush the germs of 


Dear Daughter—If it is advisable for ladies to think twice be- | entitled to vote, either as householders or lodgers, beg to offer 
fore making a speech, my advice to those ladies about to publish | our support to any Member who will briog our case before Par- 
a book is— think three times, and then don’t do it. Ah! little | liam nt i 
did Limagine what I was bringing upon myself when, out of the We say it with all modesty, we are proper aspirants for the 
fulness of my maternal affection and patriotic solicitude for the | emoluments of the Civil List, and our ungrateful country refuses 
Improvement of the Sex, [ committed myself to print in a public | to acknowledge our claims. One of us, for the present we omit 
journal, For, though I set out on my literary career with the | names out of delicacy, worked like aslave in the cause of the 
intention of confining myself to domestic politics and Parlour,| Emancipation of the Shoshones Squaws ; another sent out a mis- 
instead of Political Economy, I am driven, nolens volens, which | sion to establish the Legal Equality of the Sexes gst the 


growth by too unrelenting a spirit of criticism. As to the man- 
ner of indicating character, that will no doubt be as various as 
character itself; but some general correspondence might be 
pointed out, as, for instance, that between gravity of tempera- 
ment and quiteness of colouring ; and the distinction between 
ihe quietness of severity, whi h in dress means cold and bard 
colours, such as steel grey, black, brown, and the quietness 
of simplicity, represeated by the use of ptimary or very delicate 
lon for i 





means burried, scurried, and flurried, into the curreut of public | Cannibal Tribes on the Gold Coast; a third wrote a book prov- 
affairs, and where I sball be driven to, if indeed I shall ever be| ing that a!] men are monsters ; a fourth established a Convales- 
driven anywhere, I don’t know. For only think of it, my dear; cent Home for Cats; a fifth estabiisbed Classes for instructing 
Judiana, here in this quiet little Suffolk watering-place, my sins | Deetitute Children in A2sthetics aud the Love of the Beautiful, 
—ie., my authorsbip—has found me out. As I walk along in| gratis ; a sixth offered a Prize of Fifty Pounds to the lady who 
the humblest manner, wearing, as does Her Majesty on her tra-| should write the best treatise on the “ Connection of Transcen- 
vels, a broad brimmed straw hat, I bear impertinent little boys cry | dental Mathematics, Lucifer Matches, and tbe Political Position 
afier me, with rude boyish gestures—“ There goes Mrs. Punch,| of Women,” which Prize has not yet been drawv. We would 
who§writes letters to her daughter !” humbly suggest our claims to any gentleman desirous of our sup 
W hat lady's feelings would not be burt by such conduct? but | port, and beg to add that tea end such humble hospitalities will 
that is not the worst, What with the Elections, the speech of| be offered to hie canvassers—provided he possesses the most un- 
Mise Becker at the Nocial Science Meeting, and other. inflamma- ws y= liberal opinions. 
tory matters, the ladies in the country who know very little| The ladies then withdrew. 





° , pure blue, white, or clear soft grey~and 
the quietness of a balauced aod self-controlied character, which 
seems to me to indicate the fitness of deep fuli colours, such-as 
violet, deep blue, marcoa, or crimson. But apy colours may be 
either quiet or the conirary, according to their quantity and 
treatment, especially as to trimming. Perbaps the chief point to 
be observed for ebiaining quietness of colouring, is that the 
trimming should be either of the same colour as the dress (a dif- 
ference in shade, great encugh to be perceptibly intentional, and 
yet not suffic eat to produce an actual contrast, is perhaps the 
best calculated to give a subdued effect to the whole), or else in 
sufficient quantity, and sufficiently mixed (“ united,” as painters 





say) with the colour of the ground, to be almost confouncei with 
it, as is best seen in the case of lace ; or else in such a very small 
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quantity as to escape observation, merely producing a sense of fin- 
ish, and perhaps a slight glow or shade, the cause of which 
must be sought for to be perceived. But quietness, though 
it is one of the safest and most inexhaustibly charming 
characteristics which can belong to dress, is mot the 
only quality which we should wish to see expressed. 
by it. Delicacy, freshness, simplicity, liveliness, ela- 
borateness, sternuess, dignity, caprice, cheerfulness, gloom, 
evenvess or Variability of temperament—all these and 
countless other varieties of character and disposition have 
their appropriate influence on dress—and no tvilette is fair- 
ly entitled to the praise of individuality which does not 
distinctly reflect some such quality really characteristic of the 
wearer. 

And here I must give a distinct place to one virtue which at 
the present time needs to be specially encouraged io dress, name- 
ly, truthfulness, which implies an utter contempt for avy sort of 
sham or deceptive imitation whatever. To wear any euch things 
appears to me to be not only in every case to symbolise, but in 
very many to commit, an act of dishcnesty ; and whatever may 
be the practice of a discreditably notorious few, 1 am sure. that 
the immense though silent majority of English ladics repudiate 
any such practices with abhorrence—at least in theory. It is of 
course even more difficult to draw the precise line between truth 
and falsehood in dress than in language ; but there is no need to 
lay down such precise lines. e all know the difference in or- 
dinary cases, and thege who really care to be honest, have not 
much difficulty in steering clear of the doubtful places. There is 
but one other virtue against which offences can be actually com- 
in dress, namely, modesty; aud on that subject, a'so, 
some means of brioging to bear upon the young and thoughtless 
the better judgment of r and more cultivated minds might 
really promote important ends, 

There is a vague code, wh'ch ought to be better defined, rega- 
lating the articles appropriate to morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing dress, The morning, of course, should be distinguished by 
freshness and simplicity, the evening by splendour. It may be 
almost an ble d d ia tion with most ladies, 
But the sentiment of morning attire appears to me to require that 
it should, at Jeast in some remote degree, suggest a working 
dress. For this, as well as for the sake of freshness, as large @ 
proportion as possible of it should consist of what are rather un- 
grammatically called “ washiog materials ;’ and it should at 
least look as if that part of it were washed every day. In sum- 
mer, cottons and muslins make it easy to carry this out approxi- 
mately ; in winter, the rentiment must be reprerented by the 
collar and sleeves. Some kinds of lace are more or less, and 
should be stringently, set apart for evening, and some for morn- 
ing user But there is room for a good deal more definition in 
this branch of the subject. One anomally calls for a passing 





called upon him and berrowed a large sum, leaving her dia- 
monds as a pledge. It was his wife. 

The French thieves sometimes used to steal so funnily that 
even their victims were half inclined to pardon them. 
The Duke of Frousac, nephew of Marshal Richelieu, was 
coming out of the opera one night in a splendid dress em- 
broidered with pearls, when two thieves managed to cut 
off his coat-tails. He turned into his club, where every- 
body laughed at him, and so he found out what had hap- 
pened, and went home. Early the next morning, a well- 
dressed man called at the duke’s hote), and demanded to see him 
at once, on a matter of most vital importance. Monsieur de 
Frausac was awakened. 
‘‘ Monseigneur,” said the visitor, “ I am an officer of police. 
Monsieur the lieutenant has learned the aeeident which hap- 
pened to you yesterday on leaving the opera, and I have 
been sent by him to request you to order the coat to be placed 
in my hands, that we may convict the offenders by compar- 
ing it with the mutilated tails.” 
The dress was given up, and the duke was in raptures with 
the vigilance of the police. Butit wasanew trick of the 
rogue who bad stolen the tails, by which he 
himeelf of the entire garment. 
The ancients used to indulge in practical, jokes to a consid- 
erable extent. For instance, the Thraciaus, at their drinkin; 
parties, sometimes played the a of hanging. They fix 
a round noose to the bough of a tree, and placed underneath 
it astone of such ashape that it would easily turn round 
when any one stood on it. Then they drew lots ; and he who 
drew the lot, took a sickle in his hand, stood on the ston 
and put his neck into the halter. The stone was kicked away; 
and if he could cut himself down with his sickle, well and 
good; but if he was not quick enough, he was hanged out 
right; “ and the rest laugb, thinkiog it good sport.”—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 
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Tue Doom or Racwe..— The mystery of Bond Street,” 
as Madame Rachel romantically designated the Borradaile 
transaction, is a subject far too important to society to be 
passed by unnoticed. Most people (remarks the Zchoes of the 
Clubs) will hail with intense satisfaction a verdict and a sen- 
tence which will rid London of Levison’s presence, and con- 
sign her to a severe and lengthy imprisonment. Indeed 
even those who thought that the proof of her guilt was legally 
insufficient have no sympathy for her, and rejoice in her 
castigation. Society is unanimous in desiring her punish- 
ment, and the only reason for its being divided on the 
question of her legal guilt, arose from the error of regarding 
too exclusively the extraordinary nature of Mrs. Borradaile’s 
evidence. It is difficult for people who have not studied 


remark—it is, that the distinction between morning and evening | aad closely observed women, to believe in the utter folly 


lace is so little regarded in bonnets, probably because they are 
not considered as meant to be washed. 


aod the blind unthinking trust in Rachel which Mrs. Borra- 


But in their present | daile confessed to; but there were certain independent facts 


beautifully simple form what would be prettier or more easily} in the case which ought to have guided them into the belief 


managed than morning bonnets made of muslin and Valencien-| that what she said is the literal truth. 


Of course we do not 


nes lace, and washed as often as their freshness was in the| mean to argue the case, because by this time the public 


slightest degree impaired ? 


And bow much more ladylike such | are sick of its ioathsome details, but we venture to say this 


clean and simple head-dresses would be than the tulle and blonde | much, that in the absence of any explanation of the man- 
constractions now too often worn at all bours of the day. The| ner in which Rachel became possessed of the letters which 


sentiment of evening cost is, I 





ppose, that it is improvised 


were produced at the trial, and there being no attempt be- 


for the one occasion on which it is worn, and therefore no degree | yond statement to reduce the mythical “ William” from a 
of flimsiness or fragility in the materials can offend one’s taste,| fiction to a fact, it is to be presumed that “ William” had 
whatever one may think of them in point of economy. ‘The|no real existence whatever, and that therefore what Mrs. 


afternoon is a compromise between morning and eveniog which 
it is hard to treat pbi!osophically. 


To dress three times a day | ion, and strictly true. 


Borradaile said in the witness-box was an honest confess- 
The whole question hangs upon these 





seems ecaicely worthy of a rational creature, and this is indeed| two pointe, for nothing was more easy for Rachel than to 
theoretically recognised by the technical use of the word “ morn-| give an explanation of the first; and as to the second, if 
ing dress” for everything worn before dinner, It would be well |“ William” really existed, and if Rachel knew all about 
if practice were more nearly in accordance with theory in this him (as according to the theory of her defence she must have 


particular.—Cornhill Magazine. 





PRACTICAL JOKES. 


done), it is most strange that we have no more knowledge of 
him than these letters give, and not one bit of evidence to 
clear the matter up, or to support the insinuation made re- 
garding him. Rachel’s counter case having utterly failed, 
there is nothing left for us to accept save the case for the 


A young French gentleman, who led a very gay life, going | prosecution, for it is impossible to conceive that there is any 


to bed late and getting up late, lodged in an entresol. A milk- 


woman took up her position under his window, and the 
chattering of her customers, with the braying of her donkey 


effectually destroyed his slumbers. In vain he remonstrated ; 


third theory which is being kept in the background. Weare 
glad that, the trial being ended, the papers will now be freed 
,| from the nauseous details of this wretched case; but at the 
same time it is not wholly without advantage that such 


the milkwoman said she had a right to the pavement, and /| frauds are made public. The class of impostors to which 
that place suited her. He got up, went out, and reasoned | Rachel belongs may learn from her fate two very important 


with her. 
another station ? 
made it a point of honour to stand upon her rights. 


No good. What,then, would she take to select | lessons. 


In the first place they may learn that even the most 


Nothing: he was an aristocrat, and she | silly and the most easily deluded of their victims may prove 


not entirely innocuous, [and when pushed too hard may 


ell, then,” he said at last, since you will not listen to| brave exposure and public comment, and administer a punish- 


reason, I must appeal to your doakey ;"’ and he whispered | ment as severe as it is wholesome; and in the secon 


in Neddy’s ear, the crowd which had gathered round laugh- 
ing at him tillhe ranin. Presently, however, the donkey 


lace 
they may learn that truth is a little too strong for the ne in- 
genious villany, and is capable of tracking it out and hunting 


to kick and plunge as if it were possessed, spilling a!l the | down—mysteries, lies, and forgeries notwithstanding. As for 


milk, butter, cheese, etc. 
craft;” the crowd took up the cry ; and there was such a riot 
that the police came. : 

“ What is the matter?” asked the commissary. 

“A young man who lives on the entresol has bewitched my 
ass,” replied the milkwoman. 

“ Pooh, poob,” said the commissary; but the woman would 


The woman cried oxt “ Witch-| the Borradailes of society (and there are many), if this will not 


teach them sense, nothing will; and we can only hope that, 
if they do fall victims to the Racheis of the future, they may 
so far redeem their characters by exhibiting a little pluck, and 
putting the law in force against tnese arch-impostors of society. 
Nevertheless, parting is always sad, and as she glides from 
our sight we take a touching farewell of Levison the Jewess, 


not be pooh, poohed, and he had to take her up to the gentle-| and say to her whet poor Artemus Ward said his friends 





man’s apartments, and confront him with the complainant. 

She told her story at length, The young man waited 
patiently till she had quite done, and then said :-— 

“ Sir, this woman has spoiled my night’s rest for this month 
past. I have comp‘ained, I have entreated: she has scorned 
my requests and my prayers. 
upon a woman; but her donkey, who is masculine, had no 
such claim upon my forbearance: besides, the peculiar cries 
of the animal are what is most distressing me. This 
ass, as avaricious as his mistress, has a sister whose 
succession he counted, but who is going to marry again; it 
was this news, whispered by me in his ear, which exasperated 
him to such a degree that he conducted himself in so violent 
@ manner.” 

The commissary, who could hardly keep his countenance, 
said that the young man had better pay for the milk that was 
spilt, and advised the milkwoman to move her station beyond 
the reach of a man who had such a peculiar power of conver- 
sing with animals. assented, and the woman took the 
money, crossed herself, and went. 

“ And now then,” said the commissary to the young man, 
“how did you do it?” 

“I dropped a lighted fusee into the brute’s ear,” said he. 

A French auditor of accounts in the seventeenth century 
‘was a great practical joker all his life, and even played a trick 
after he had lost the power of enjoying it, for he left tour large 
candles to be carried at hie funeral, which had not been bura- 
ing fitteen minutes before they went off as fireworks. 

hen a lady condescends to a practical joke, it is generally 
avery neatone. M. Boncourt, the rich financier, was very 
stingy to his wife in the matter of pin-money. One day a 
lady, closely vailed, and very anxious not to be 





I could not revenge myself | middle of November next the Episcopalians choose a new Bishop 


called out to him as he left the shore of America.— Good- 
bye, good-bye. Don’t come back again.” 





A New Bisuor ror Nortruern New Yorx.—About the 


for Northern New York. The counties representing this Dio- 
cese are Columbia, Greene, Delaware, Otsego, Schoharie, Al- 
bacy, Rensselaer, Schenectady, Montgomery, Herkimer, Faiton, 
Saratoga, Washington, Warren, Hamilton, x, Clinton, Frank- 
lin, and St. Lawrence. The various parishes are entitled to 
three delegates, which are chosen at the vestry meeting: and the 
election will probably be beld in Albany. 





Tae “CHurcn or Grace,” New Yorx.—The New York 
ae : The new rector (of Grace Church) is not a man of pro 
e is wedded to the things of the past, and believes that 

even if a charch is fashionable its epiritual officer should be the 
superior of the sexton, and its services should be akin to matters 
sacred more closely than to things profane. So the new rector 
has threatened to eject Brown, the great, the pompous, the mag- 
nificent, the fashiovable, and get somebody ia his place who will 
sweep out the charch and open pew doors without osteatation, 
and without presuming to represent himself as the head of the 
establishment. The new rector goes back on the choir, too. 
He means to have something to say about the musical part of the 
devotions, He thinks that if people want Ltalian opera they 
should go to the proper place for it, and so the choir (which has 
been supplying the needs now being supplied by Maretzek to the 
paws wry has had notice to quit, or play or siog church music 
exclusively. There is no just connection, thinks the rector, be- 
tween the music of the can can and the worship of our Maker. 








































































All this is creating a tremendous excitement in the religious 
world of fashion. One-half—some say two-thirds—of the con- 
gregation threaten to secede and go with Brown and the irre- 
verend but very entertaining singers and organists, But the 
rector remains firm as adamant. 





REEF FoR THF Rep River SEtTLEMENT.—The appeal in 
distress of the inhabitants of Red River has been promptly re- 
sponded to by the bankers and merchants in London, whose ex- 
ample will, doubtless, stimulate effort throughout the kingdom. 
The Earl of Kimberley, in a letter to the press, furnishes the 
names and amounts contributed, viz. : 


Hudson’s Bay Company, £500; Baring, Brothers & Co., £100; 
N. M. Rothschild & Sons, £100; Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., 
£100; Brown, Shipley & Co., £100; Frederick Huth & Co., 
£100 ; Smith, Payne & Smiths, £50; Matheson & Co, £100; 
Alexander Cunliffe k& Co., £50; Williams, Deacon & Co., £50; 
Fruhling & Goschen, £100; J. 8. Morgan & Co., £100; Interna- 
tional Financial Society, £100; the Earl of Kimberley, £100; 
George Peabody, £100; C. M. Lampson, £100; J. Stewart 
Hodgson, £100; J. M. Oppenheim & Co., £50. 





Tus “ HonoURABLE” Question —The following interpre- 
tation put upon the Duke of Buckingham’s despatch “ about 
titles,’ was communicated to the Nova Scotia Legislative Coun- 
cil in response to some questions submitted in writing by one of 
the members : 


“That the despatch of the'Duke of Buckingham, on the sub- 
ject ot Titles, beating date 24th July, 1868, states that ‘ Legisla- 
tive Councillors ia the Provinces are not in fature to have that 
title, (of Honourable), but gentlemen who were Legislative Couu- 
cillors at the time of the Union to retain their title of Honour- 
able for life.’ As the words ‘in future,’ can only apply to ap- 
poiotments made subsequent to the date of that despatch, and 
cannot be understood as having a retrospective operation, it fol- 
lows that all persons appointed by Her Majesty the Queen, to this 
Council, previous to the 24th of July last, are entitled to the rank 
of ‘Honourable.’ But then there is this distinction between 
members of Council appointed previous to Ist of July, 1867, and 
those who have since received Her Majesty's mandamus, The 
former are entitled, under any and all circumstances, to retain 
the distinction for life, while the jatter are only entitled to 
the rank ot Honourable while they retain their seats at this 
Board. 





Wuo Wants ANNEXATION?—The Toronto Telegraph gives 
the following stubborn facts for the consideration of the British 
American Provioces :—Eight years ago, the American people 
paid a federal tax of only $56,000,000 ; a state tax ot only 
$24,000,000; and county and other local taxes amounting to 
$54,000,000; being a total of $134,000,000, or $4.32 for each 
man; woman and child. To day, the federal tax almost reaches 
$500,000,000 ; the state tax $75,000,000; the county and other 
local taxes, $276,000,000; making a total of $851,000,000 per 
annum, or about $23 of yearly tax for every man, woman and 
child in the United States—at least five times the amount we pay 
in the Dominion of Canada. The annexationists—if such there 
be—amongst us, are welcome to study these interesting figures ; 
bearing in mind that they promise to increase, year by year at a 
rate which defies competition among the bloated monarchies, or 
enywhere else, 





Last Act In Tae RipicuLovs WATER-sTREET Farce.— 
The morning papers of Sunday last, contain the following, in 
reference to the recent shamefal performances in Water-street : 


Quite an excitement was created in the Tombs Police Court 
— morning, caused yd the arrest p, Captain Thorne, of the 

‘ourth preciact, aided sy cers Fino, Fitzgerald and Desmond 
of John Allen, alias E. Van Allen, better known as the 
“ Wickedest Man in New York,” and his wife Mary, on 
the charge of keeping a disorderly house at No. 304 Water- 
street. 

Captain Thorne and his officers also arrested Margaret Ware 
Ann Riley, Charlotte Ferry, Mary Kearney and Thomas Cleave. 
land, alias “‘ Bostoa Tom,” whom they found at Allen’s place, 
The cause for the descent upon Allen’s place was the fact that 
Benjamin Swan, stopping at 114 Roosevelt street, but living in 
Baltimore, claimed to have been robbed in the premises of fifteen 
dollars in Treasury notes. Swan says he entered Allen’s house 
and gave Mrs. Allen five dollars for the benefit of the establish. 
ment, buat fioall uded to remaia all night. Yesterday 
morping Swan his wallet containing $15, and charged 
Margaret Ware with robbing him, and hence the descent upon 
the premises. All the prisoners were arranged before Justice 
Dowling, when Swan made a complaint against Margaret, whom 
the magistrate committed for trial. F 

Captain Thorne then said to the magistrate that he had a 
charge of keeping a disorderly house to make against Allen, The 
latter insisted that he was innocent, and claimed that up toa fow 
days past his house had been used for holding prayer meetings. 
Captain Thorne repeated that Allen’s house was the resort of 
abandoned women and other dissipated vharacters, to which Allen 
replied that he had nothing but prayer meetings in bis place for 
the last six weeks. Allen, cootinuing, said, “ Your honour, I’ve 
not meddled in politics at all.” “No,” replied the Magistrate— 
“ You are in eclipse.” Allea—* The police I consider my friends, 
I don’t think Captain Thorne would like to see me locked up 
I do not meddle in politics, and I promise not to vote if you will 
et me go.” 

Judge Dowling —“ What do you mean by talkio ics? 
one here has said anything about politics.” ee a 

Officer Flinn then made an affidavit against Allen, cbarging 
him with keeping a disorderly house. The magistrate required 
him to give bail in $500 to answer before the Court of Special 
Sersions. Daniel Creeden, of 140 Worth street, entered into the 
requisite bond, and Allen was released from custody. Mrs, 
Allen and all the girls, except ape Ware, were discharg- 
ed, and left the court evidently well pleased with the final dis- 
position of the case, 


IMPERFECTIONS IN THE NEw Reaistry Law.—The Rezis- 
trations are likely to turn out a mess. The officers who prepared 
the registers have frequently made blunders extending through 
whole parishes, and the revisiting barrister has by the present law 
no choice but to strike all these claims off the list, and bas abso- 
lutely no power to order the properly qualified voters thus struck 
off for no fault of their own to be restored. This is a great defect 
in the law. In Scotland, where they have never been accustom- 
ed to @ ratepaying fraychise, the matter is still worse, Aj] the 
tribunals are at sixes and revens about the various claims aod 
cannot at all agree about them. The Scotch Members who went 
over to Mr, Disraeli and supported his ratepayin frauchise 
will now be fairly rewarded for their infidelity ¢ their own 
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Dress aT Hompure.—The dresses worn and the sums 
staked at Honiburg are amazing. The costumes are such as 
one sees nowhere else, except perhaps here. Of course the 
touris: is altogether laid aside. To be in the fashion here, you 
must be got up much more elaborately than you would be for 
the Bois de Boulogne or Hyde Park; but there is a féte cham- 
pétre air about the costumes which renders them different 
trom what one sees in Paris or London. The shepherdess 
style is the prevailing one with the ladies for promenade be- 
fore dinner. The bats are a little flat plate of straw—placed 
on the top of the bead, inclining to the front—and elaborately 
ornamented with flowers. The dresses are very much looped 
up, and the petticoats are worn so short as to display the 
aokle to the fullest advantage. No heel on any lady’s boot or 
shoe is less than three inches high. How they can walk with 
such heels, the points of them not being larger than a shilling, 
is what I caonot understand; but I do perceive that moving 
about with them is a matter of considerable embarrassment. 
The ladies are thrown completely on their toes. Shoes with 
elaborate rosettes are very fashionable. In such costumes are 
hundreds of ladies promenading from twelve in the day till 
eleven at night, but the crowded hours are from three to 
five, and from eight till ten. 


| Chess. 


ConpucTsp BY CaprTain G. H. MaCKENZIB 


PROBLEM, No. 1,082.—By Mr. B. Henry, Philadelphia. 
BLACK. 
































CHESS IN PARIS. 


The following game occurred in a little match played between 
Messrs. de Riviére and Lowenthal, during the Paris Chess Con- 
gress last year. 

In this match [which was left unfinished owing to Mr. Lowen- 
thal being suddenly recalled to England,} the only two games 
that were played were scored by Mr. de Riviére. 


The notes are by the Chess Editor of the London Era, 
Evans GAMBIT. 


be weak; to prove that we are giants we must be dwarfs; even 
as the Eastern genie was hid in the charmed bot le. Our wisdom 
must he commended under folly, and our constancy under ca- 
price. * * In the same spirit I would explain Jove's terres- 
trial visitings. For, to govern man, even the god appeared to 
feel as a man ; and sometimes, as a beast, was apparently in- 
fluenced by their vilest passions. Mankind, then, is my great 
game.” The writer of this has not much to learn from Swift. 
Scarce twenty, he is master of that bleak philorophy which is 
the penal accomplishment of godless, heartless age. Whee, come 
eight years after the publication of “ Vivian Grey,” we find Mr. 
Disraeli, ix his epeech to the electors of High Wycombe, remark- 








White. Black. White, Black, ing that “ the people have their passions, and it is even the duty 
Mr.deR. Mr SE on ge 
LPtoK4 PtoK4 15 RtoQBeq BtoQ2 _| cannot help being startled by the coincidence between the two 
° Buobe boone ” a 5 St ¢ , 34 (+) | passages. It is not the juvenility which has to be apologized for 
4PtoQKt4 BtksKtP |18PtoK Kt4 PtoQkt4 |'® that remark about Jove.—Saint Pauls, 
5PtoQBS BtoQB4 19 K to Req PtoQB5 
6 Castles PtoQ3 20 BtoK 2(e) KttoK4 Disastrous Errects or FLoops UPON THE Rice-Cror.— 
7TPtoQ4 P tks P 21 B tks Kt @) B P tks:B The Savanoah News and Herald says: The recent heavy rains, 
8 P tks P BtoQ Kt3 22 KttoK Kt5(e) Ktto Q Kt2_ | and the floods in the rivers and creeks have had a very disas- 
9 PtoQ5(a) KttoQR4 23 KttoK6 BtoQR4(/)| trouseffect upon therice-crops. A few weeks agoit as thought 
» : - q - 2 jot hy 2 > zs 4 § + . that the crop would be very heavy this season; but within the 
13 Kt to y BS KttoKKtS |26 KKtPtksB RtoKB3 week just past one-third of the crop raised along the Savannah, 
13 KttokK2 PtoKB3 27 RtoQB2 Ogeechee and Altamaha rivers has been destroyed, and the floods 
14 KttoK Kt8 PtoQB4 are not yet over. This will materially lesson the estimates which 
Q 


have been formed of the amount of rice which would be raised 
this year. The amount of damage done has been carefully cal- 
culated. Itis placed very low, perhaps, as the destruction is go- 
ing on every day now. The floods have been greater this year 


And Black abandoned the game. 


(a) We are getting somewhat tired of this mode of shaping 
the Evans’ attack, and should like to see an occasional return to 
the fine old moves which so enchanted us when we first became 

















WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION £0 PROBLEM NoO.1,031. 
White. Black. 


1 PtoQ4ch 


1 Any move 
2 Kt Q or R mates 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. H., Philadelphia.—Problem 1,029 is quite correct: If White 
commence by R tke B, Black replies with Kt from Q 6 to K B 5, 
and there is no mate next move. 





CHESS IN LONDON. 


A pretty little game between Messrs, Boden and Schulder. 
PatLipor’s DEFENCE. 


White. Black. White, Black. 
Mr. 8. Mr. B: Mr. 8. Mr. B. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 SKEtPtksP KttoQB3 
2KttoK B38 PtoQ8(a) 2 toK B4 BtoQs 

3 P to QB3(6) Pto K B4 10 BtoK& Castles 

14 BtoQB4 Ktto K B3(c) ll KttoQ Rto K 
5 PtoQé Ptks KP 123 Qto K B8 toK Bé 
6QPtkeP PtksKt 13 CastlesQR/d) P to Q 4 (e) 
7 P tke Kt Q tks P 14 BtksQP(/) 


And Black gave mate in two moves. 


(«) Mr. Boden’s favourite defence in the K Kt opening. 

(6! Not so good as P to Q 4, as it enables Black to throw for- 
ward his K B P with advantage. 

(ce) If P tks P, White replies with Kt tks K P. 

(ad; A fatal error which a piece at last. 

(c) A beautiful move. 

(¢) White is evidently unconscious of the dangers surround- 
ing him, although itis of very little importance what he plays 
now, his game being utterly lost. 





CHE8S IN PRUSSIA. 


The subjoined game was played in Stettin, some years ago, be- 
tween Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Tiessen, a member of the Stettin 
Chess Club. 

Bisnor’s Gambit. 
White. Black. White, Black. 








Mr. M Mr. T. Mr. M. Mr. T. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 BtksK Kt QtksB 
2PtoKB4 Ptks P 17 PtoQ5 Bto K Kt5 
BBtOQB4 QtoK RS5ch [18 QtoQ3 Kt to Q2 
4 KtoB Pto K Kt4 19 Ptks QBP P tks P (d) 
5 KttoQBSs Ktto K 2 (a) [20 ito G4 KttoK 4 
6PtoK Kt3 P tks P ZQtoQRE BtoQB 
7KtoKt2 PtoQs 32 G to CRA Bto Q2 
8 P tks P Qto K Kt5 2 KttoK BS PtoKR4 
9 BtoK2(6) QtoK3 24 BiwoQ4(e; PtoQ Bs 
10 Pwo Q4 Qto K Kt38 2% KttoQkts P tks B 
1LBtoKR5 QtoK Kt? [38 KttoQB7ch KtoQ 
12 KtwoK BS PtoKRS 27QteQR5 KttoQBs 
I QtoK2 - PtoQbs 28 AttoK6dbich K to K 
14 BtoK3 Ktto K Kt8 


15 QRtoKB RtoK Kt(c) | 30 KttoQ BT mate 

(a) He ought rather to have played B to K Kt 2. 

(b) Kt to K B8 would probably have been stronger. 

(¢) yay | with the intention of checking next move with 
the Ktat K B 

(d) We should have preferred taking off the Kt with B. 

(e) Tempting the advance of the Q B P; the termination is 
pretty and somewhat unusual, 


|2 QtoQsch KRtksQ 


qd ted with this noblest of openings. 
(6) Up to this move, the game on both sides is coldly correct. 
Here, however, the defence is usually maintained by P to Q R 3, 
ov he Q B 2, and we cannot say the deviation is an improve- 
ent. 
(c) B to Q Kt sq ap to us preferable. 
(d) Kt tks Kt would have been still better. 
(e) Mr. de Riviére has now so marked an advantage in position, 
et NT ordinary care, he must score the game. 
( — 


than they have been known to be for many years, and the damage 
they have done thus far is very great. 

























































Paristan Lapres’ Dress.—According to the Modes Illustrées, 
short dresses are to be wort in France this winter, however rude 
and inquisitive may prove the winter’s winds, ladies wearing a 
waterproof. “The ladies in the streets of Paris,” observes the 
writer with a sigh, “ will look like a number of people who have 
attended a funeral{ceremony. Paris will be put in a sort of half 


Whi — Still,” says the promulgation of this waterproof de- 
hite. Black, cree, “the ladies will only wear this capote de soldat in the 

24 B tks Kt streets ; they will throw it off on entering the room, as a theatri- 
25 P tke B 25 BtoQR4 cal fairy gets rid of the gloomy, rusty, witch-like covering which 
26 3 to Q5 26 be 3 B2 hides the pretty winged costume of another and a better 
27 P to K 7dis ch | 27 RtoK B2 world.” The fantastic costumes, the b ots, even the false 
28 Q tks Q Kt P A. hair that flows from the back of the head, will be ebrouded, hid 


by this cloak and capote of waterproof envelope. The writer in 
the Modes says that it is well to be resigned and make the best of 
it. He exclaims—“ Nous voilA condamnées au waterproof. 
Heureusement que ce n'est pas a perpétuité et qu’il y aura bien 
encore quelques dissidentes.”’ 








A New Portaste Rattway.—A passenger car, resem- 
bling the kind in use on the street railways, has been attract- 
ing considerable attention during its occasional trips through 
Broadway and the intersecting streets. The car, built by 
Stephenson, under J. K. Glenn’s patent of October 22, 1867, 
is moved by a plan almost the reverse of the common rail way. 
Between the inner and outer shells of the car, on each side, 
is a frame supporting steel rails that run lengthwise of the 
car, one along the bottom and the other el to it along 
the top, the ends meeting in a curve, so that the form of 
the continuous rail is a flattened oval set perpendicular 
to the ground. Around this oval are trucks of four wheels 
held to the frame and iails by keeper wheels. The truck 
frames end with a pedestal or foot that extends beyond the 
outside rim of the wheels. The trucks placed around the 
oval frame about 6 feet apart, are connected by rods with each 
other. The weight of the car rests upon the inner sides of the 
oval frames, and the vehicle is drawn by two horses. When 
the horses are started the frame carrying the car moves for- 
ward; the trucks move along the oval frames; each truck 
with its foot coming down over the forward curve from the 
top rail, places itselt on the ground in front of and under the 
vehicle, and thus remains upright, supporting the load until 
the body of the car has moved over when it is taken up at the 
top to repeat the movement. 

The machinery is simple, and tor public carriages or street 
cars could be built very light for speed or strong enough for 
heavy freight. No permanent track is required, the car mov- 
ing Over the earth roads or stone pavements, and resting only 
on its iron truck feet. The inventor claims that this carriage 
is adapted to agricultural purposes on moist or swampy 
grounds, and that steam power can be easily supplied. he 
practical success of the invention remains to be tested on var- 
ieties of ground.—V. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

+ 





THE ADVANTAGES OF A CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT.— 
The 7¥mes, in a recent article says: “ There is no opinion to 
which sound political thinkers more inevitably come than that 
the apparatus of Constitutional Governmeat is not only the 
most advantageous for a nation, but the safest fora ruler. A 
Sovereign of strong mind and will—one who has fought his 
way to a throne and feels his capacity for lding and sub- 
duing mankind—may keep thereins of absolute power in his 
hands. As long as his age is vigorous, his brain clear, and his 
nerves are strongly braced, he may accomplish the task of 
personal government and feel a pleasure in the consciousness 
of authority. But what prudence can there be in maintainirg 
a system which only a highly-gifted ruler, and he in the ful- 
ness of his power, can work Xfficientl ? A Constitution is 
the best insurance for average S.verelgas. It ought to be 
clear enough to princely understandings that an order of 
things which assumes that the Sovereign can do o0 wrong, 
which provides vicarious victims in the shape of Ministers, or 
throws upon a Chamber the fault of blunders which have had 
their origin in the Palace, must be more adapted to ordinary 
rulers—to a woman or a youth—tbaa the practise of personal 
government, which draws into a focus not only every legiti- 
mate discontent of tae nation, but every caprice of fickieness 
or perversity, and directs them against the head of the State.” 


Tue HEALTH OF Her Masesty.—We regret to say that the 
paragraph in a late number of the Lancet respecting the bealth 
of Her Majesty has very little foundation. The health of the 
Queen has, we hope, received some benefit from the change o 
air and scene, and rest from her onerous pub ic duties ; but while 
Her Majesty will continue, as h fore, to regulate public busig 
ness, the Queen will not, we fear, be able to bear the fatiguing 
excitement of a lengthened residence in London, and of the 
continued receptions attendant on such circumstances.—British 
Medical Journal. 











Mx. Jonn Stuart Miiu anp Mr. Guapstone.—The fol- 
lowing is the text of the letter from Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
read at the meeting held at Deptford recently, to 
support the election of Mr. Gladstone for the borough of 
Greenwich :—“ Avignon, August, Dear Sir,—l am 
greatly honoured by your invitation to be present at your 
meeting for promoting the election of Mr. Gladstone tor the 
borough of Greenwich, and should have been very happy to 
attend it had I been in Eogiand. The example which Green- 
wich is now setting is a valuable one, which we may hope to 
see more generally followed when the true importance of poli- 
tical action is more jusUly appreciated, and when politics arouse 
more of the interest that is justly due to them. exampie 
of electing a public man, without any solicitation on his part, 
and without any consideration of whether he may also be el- 
ected elsewhere, as a tribute to his character, and as an ex 
pression of the strengh of the feeling in his favour, is happily 
not new in our political history. It is too natural a thing to 
do, when people feel as warmly as they often ought to feel, 
and the unanswerable evidence of public confidence it gives 
in a great man too obviously must strengthen him and the 
cause he serves, for the example not to have been set on sev- 
eral occasions (in the cases of Mr. Cobden and Lord Brougham, 
among others), when political feeling was strong and the 
merits of the public man conspicuous. It would be much to 
be regretted if such examples as these were allowed to die 
out; and Greenwich is doing a public service by reviving 
them, by strengthening a statesman whose public services 
have aroused a bitterness which is the best tribute of their 
value, and by adding to his power to carry through some 
more of the macy important reforms that must not be long 
retarded it England is to hold its honourable place among 
nations.—1 am, &c., J. 8. Mri.” 





The attention of billiard players is called to a new brace 
called Tow.e’s Parent Ex.iptic SusPENDER. Merchants 
should direct orders to the agents as per advertisement on 
last page. 





Can Any One Beat Tus? 


Old Saybrook, Conn., Sept. 26, 1867. 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson: 


Gentlemen,—I wish to say that I have in my family 4 
“ Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine” that has been in almost 
daily use for the past ten (10) years, and not a thing has never 
been done to it in the way of repairing ; not a screw loose, or 
apy part of it out of order in all that time. It has been used 
in making coats, veets and pants of the thickest of woolen 
goods, besides doing all kinds of family sewing, and is now, 
this day, the best machine for work [ ever saw. 

Can any one beat this? 

pectfully, GILBERT PRATT. 

Any one who can beat this (and we think many can) will 

please address 
Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE CO., 
Nos. 340 and 342 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL V. HERING, 
JEWELER anv SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVENUE, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Sts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Repaired. g@j~ All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 
in the store, free of charge, while the purchaser waits. 


FIRE ESCAPE MANUFACTORY, 
81 EAST HOUSTON Srrezt, [near Bowery] New York. The 
attention of House Owners and Agents for l'enement Houses is 














Mr. DrsrakEui's Frrst Book—ILLusTRaTED.—The serious 
thing in Mr. Disraeli’s first book is its lack of natural and health- 
ful javenility, In opinion, in feeling, in worldly wirdom, it is 
strangely old. Extravagant, sure enough, it is; but if extrava- 
gance of boyish love or of tragic and misguided heroism, as in 
Schiller’s “ Robbers ;” it is the worst extravagance of the Mi- 
nerva Press, the extravagance of hate, of treachery, of revenge; 
the extravagance of an impassioned and terrible scorn for bu- 
manity. This boy author makes his hero speak as fo\lows :“ To 








rule men we must be men; to prove that we are strong, we must | Houses 
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THE ALBION, 











FINANCIAL. 





FIsK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 


BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, this country, They embrace the modifications of 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ORIENTAL, (Vapor) FUMIGAT- 
ED, SULPHUROUS Vapor, MEDICATED, ELECTRIC, 
- MAGNETIC, and the PLUNGE, or SWIMMING POOL. 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 520s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATCH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO., 





tendants. 


invalids or seekers of Pleasure or Luxury in this city. Open for 


INSURANCE. 





THE 
AMERICAN BATHS, 
IRVING PLACE, Cormer i7th Street, 
(One Buiock East oF UNION SQUARE.) 


L G. ATTWOOD, M. D., Manager. 


Entrance to Ladies’ Baths, 17th Street, 
Gentlemen’s, Irving Place. 


Office Hours, 8 A. M., to8 P. M. 
These Baths are the most Comprehensive &ystem of Baths in 


These baths are select. The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s are se- 
te. Each department has its special and experienced at- 


No pains will be spared to make it ome of the best resorts for 


inspection at all times. 





JENKINS’ PUBE SILVER POLISH, 

The best article ever offered to the public, for Hotels, Restau 
rants, Boarding Houses, Private Families, Carriage Factories, and 
for Show Case and Window Bars and Plate Glass, as it will 
RE-PLATE ALL SILVER OR PLATED WARE as good as new 
with pure silver, and Warranted not to change Colour by Stand- 
ing or Wasbing. Sold by Druggists and House Furnishing Stores. 
Price, 50 Cents and One Dollar per Bottle. Orders received at the 
Office and Lepot, 1366 BROADWAY, between 37th and 38th Bts., 
N.Y. A liberal discount will be given to dealers. 


CEO. P. OVERIN & CO., 
PREMIUM WHALE-BONE WHIP 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Constantly on hand, a Large Assortment of Fine MALACCA, 
HOLLY, and all kinds of ips and Lashes, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, No. 4 EAST HOUSTON STREET, near Broadway, New 
York. Established in 1840. . 








BANKING HOUSE 


HENRY CLEWS&Co, 


No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 

Interest allowed on daily balances of Currency or Coin at mar- 
ket rate. 

Persons depositing with us may check at sight, same as with 
City Banks. 

Advances made to dealers on Approved Collaterals on favour- 
able terms, 

Certificates of deposit issued bearing interest. 

Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. 

State, City and other Loans negotiated. 


HaTcH.FooTEaco 


BANEERS, 





AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 18 WALL 8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Ormers furnished jwith GOLD at current 
rates. . 


DALLY AND HAWLEY, 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
HOUSS PAINTERS, 

No, 434 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 30th and 31st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
Glazing promptly attended to. 


w. SMITH, 
(Established, 1848, 
HERALDIC Cc ER. 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 
Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 
Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 

No. 176 MERCEE STREET, near Bleecker 8t. [Rear], New York. 


THE 
WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY, 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
To all invalids and Sufferers 

From 
Pre Pedtgeotiea. flies Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 
and Rheumatic Affections 
NATURE'S OWN 


CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 
TARRANT'S 
SELTZER APERIENT 


BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MEDICINE 


Ever offered to the people for the above classs of diseases. 
The nurring babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents and 
rind parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
ecir different complaints, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT &@ OCO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 














WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
BUROPBAN EXPRBESS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
Prompr_ty ForwaRpep. 

Exchamge for Sale, 

Collections and Commissions Executed. 

WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, | 
NEW YORK. 


OLLOWAW’S PILLS,—Pursica, Exnavstion.— 

What is this asign of? Not that the system requires the 
scourge and spur of alcoholic astringents, but that it has gone 
wrong and needs regulating and putting to rights with a whole- 
some vegetable aperient and alteratiwe. HoLLoway’s PILis, by 
purifying the system and toning the secretive organs, help na- 
ture, and »oon restore the strength of the sufferer. Sold by all 
Druggists. 














EDDING CARD8, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
ING, at GIMBREDE’S, 
588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


EDDING ENVELOPES, ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDGES, 
GIMBREDE’Ss, S88 and S872 BROADWAY. 








DRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL ONOGRAMB, MO8T ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FIN- 
Dresden, Rome, and the principal cities of M 


Bank of Ireland, Paris, 
Europe issued by 
AUSTIN, WIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 


EST NOTE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 








JOSEPH STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH 
TRADE MARK: 


Or Descripti 
GILLOTT Name and Desig. 
natingeN amoer, 
The well known 


WARRANTED, 
ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
3e03—404-—170-—351, 


Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to caution the 
wala imitations. ASK FOR 


public in respect to GILLOTT'S. 


CAUTION !—A2 injanetion wae 


by the pn ey Court 


ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 
THE BEST AN! MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH fo 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA 
GRANCE to the Breath. 
Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No, 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 





READ! 


ONE COMPANY AGAINST ONE HUNDRED. 


ONE HUNDRED COMPANIES [or coursz] AGAINST 
ONE. 


ONE Life Insurance Company thoroughly classes and eub 
classes its risks. 


ONE hundred Companies do not. Why not? 
and live. 


They can’t 


ONE Company thus adjusts an appropriate premium to 
each class of risks, the sameasis done in Marine and Fire 
Insurance. 


ONE hundred do not, put charge all of the same age one 
price. 


One Company places each kind of risk in a class by it- 
self, as it were in so many Companies; the members 
of each share only their own losses and expenses ; this secures 
to the “ best risks’’ the lowest mortality, of course the largest 
surplus, and first and last the best terms; others in propor- 
tion to risk, as is just; this distinct classing is better than is 
done in Marine and Fire risks. 


ONE hundred Companies cannot do this, because they are 
already started, and they depend upon the best risks to pay 
the losses of the inferior ones already taken. 


ONE Company shows that one price for one age and health, 
makes the “‘ best risks” pay too much and receive too little; 
and of course the inferior risks pay too little and receive too 
much, 


One hundred Companies through their interested agents say 
that this is wrong. 


ONE Company asks the public not to listen to interested 
parties, but to investigate for itself, 


ONE hundred Companies through ten th d interested 
agents (perhaps for want of proper information, they are 
invited to obtaim it gratis,) misrepresent the American 
Bystem. 





One Company is based upon the result of the experiments 
ot one hundred Companies, and is right because they are 
wrong. If not right, why not. 


One hundred Companies, having no truthful arguments 
against the new system, again prove that “necessity is the 
mother of invention.” 


One Company tries to make Life Insurance plain to all, and 
just to all, and therefore is appropriately named | 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CO., 419 wd 421 Broadway. 


You can insure by mail. Send for circulars and learn how. 
It will cost nothing to learn your probable measure of life. 





JOHN Cc. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL T. TS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 


I ’ 


62? SIXTH AVENUE, between oth and 87th Sts., New York. 
ront Door Go an tu 
he best manner, ie elty and country. ne ery ae 


HEN EY EO Shae. 
147 & 149 HAST TWENTY-SEOOND BT., N. Y. 


M. TRILLARD 
MERCHANT TAILOR. 
251 4th Avenue, 
COR. OF 20TH BT. 


J. CAIRNS, 


Manufacturer of Military and Society Orna- 
ments, also Police, Fire and Trade Union Badges, No 210 
GRAND 8TRERT, Between Mott and Elizabeth sts., New York. 


THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the ny ay at the Jate Fair of the American Institute 
held in Sept. and Oct., 1867, to be 

THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institnte, with the 
Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Judges to be 
THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
Free Circulars to all who send for them to 
MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANUS, 

Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Meiodeons, and Organs at great baryairs. 
Any of the above instrumen s to let, and rent applied, if par- 
yee in pekaweren Sradbury"s — one to two years. 
v e ‘ way’s, and the Arion pianos to jet. 
Pianos tuned and Illustrated 4 
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THE ALBION: 








TOWLES’ 
PATENT 


ELLIPTIC SUSPENDER. 





This invention is based on a strictly scientific principle, and isa valuable improvement on the old style Suspenders. It is 
simple in construction, strong and durable, and bines the qualities of 


’ 





BRACE AND SUSPENDER. 


The pantaloons being attached and supported from two central points under the arms, so adjusted by the suspender, as to hang 
ona centre, therefore the strain or stress on them is just their own weight, in any position in which the wearer may place 
himself. Both front and back webs draw from a common centre and equalize the stress or strain upon each shoulder; while the 





centre piece or quadrangle will adapt the suspender to any form of shoulders, whereby the stress or strain isso balanced and 
divided, that a free and unrestricted motion of the body is allowed, producing a bracing effect, ease and comfort to the wearer 


which cannot be secured in the use of the ordinary Suspenders. Another advantage is its exemption from unpleasant odor iu warm 
eather as the elastic web does not press the shoulders. 


FISK, CLARK & FLACC, 


NO. 68 WHITE STREET. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK. 





Two Winters with the 


GOTHIC FURNACE. 


* We have had occasion formerly to speak of the value of 
Furnace and to point cut a few of its excellent points, such, for 
instance, as its Simplicity, Compactnes’, Ease of Management 
and Control, Economy ot Fuel,ete. Having given it a trial for 
two unusually severe winters, we have found no reason to abate 
the recommendatiou first given. We find no difficulty in keeping 
fire all winter with this Furnace. The fire was built last Octo er | 
and continued to burn without cessation or rebuilding until 
Spring. We have warmed about eight rooms, with an average of 
one ton of coal per month. To prevent the air from becoming 
dry a water Evaporator is placed in the air chamber.— From the | 
Cu tivator and Country Gentleman, June 1868. 


J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and deale: in 











RNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
| ena COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES,’ and BAGS. 
} _ 486 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New ¥ York. — 


! 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, Manvracrcrer, Ss. D. KEHOE 
3 Sixth Avenue, New York. 309 BROaDWAY, NEW YORK, 

These Furnaces are especially adapted for warming Churches| Manufacturer of Indian Olubs, Croquet Bats and Balls 
and Dwellings. Send for a » Catalogue. Dumb Bells, Base Ball Bats, Ten Pins and Balls, Heal Padded 
—_—_—__——— Boxing Gloves, &c., &c. Turning of all kinds. 

List or Prices or Inpian CLUBs. 
6,7& 9 each, per pair $s 4 Sizes for Ladies and Children. 











10 tbe. 2 Iba. each, pair $ 2 00 
12 * “ “ : 4 “ = “ 8 00 
15 * “ “ to 00 ; o “ “ 3 50 
= 290 * “ “ “ 4 5 « “ “ 5 00 
25 “ o o 1 
HANBURY SMITH’S 


The Trade Supplied at Liberal Discount. 


MESS LOVETT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRK, STREET, 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH 


SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA. 
Ne. 3 UNION SQUARE, New Werk. 








VAN NOTE & SON, 


GRATE, FENDER & FIRE- 
PLACE HEATER 


MANUFACTURERS, 
1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Cana) 
Street, near Varick, New York. 
Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 


UNION GAS HEATERS 


AND 
COOKING STOVES, 


For Sacre WHOLESALE aND RETAIL AT 
612 Broadway, New York. 
HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 








FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
STOVES, RANGES AND HEATERS. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
STEWART 
COOKING AND OVEN PARLOR 
STOVES 
The Leading Stoves of the Present Age, 

AND THE NEW 
Stewart Parlor Base Burner. 

ALSO 
The Improved Revertible-Flue Hot Air 
Furnace, 

Which now takes the lead of all others for Heating 
Cuurcues, PuBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 
The Warren Double Oven Range, 


The best made, the most economical and surest ace Cook- 
ing Range now in the market. 


A FULL 8UPPLY OF 
First Olass and Common Stoves 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
FULLER, WARREN & CoO., 
Proprietors of Clinton Stove Works, 
TROY, N. Y¥. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


Faller, Warren & Co., 53 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Fuller, Warren & Co., 80 River 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 


For Sale BY 
J. QD M. Bathatig. «dbo dae sins cvcctacd 236 Water Street, New York. 
Geo. W. Walker & Co.,..........- 50 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
J. Hook Richards,........ .+.442 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Bibley & Guy.,...........eeee0 mipabnscrevennd Washington, D.C. 
F. Coggeshall,............. enccbotthcecthenesous Providence, R. I. 
Dey, Holmes BOS, ..cscccccccccscspecccssegqescsed St. Louis, Mo. 
BR. Denh & Ge. .ccccondsteccoccccccssccsocendaate Louisville, Ky. 
WD, FRc ccc cc cccccaiiines csesetetocctgnons Hartford, Conn. 


And by Dealers in all the principal Cities and Towns through- 
out the United States. 


ta Descriptive Pamphlets furnished on application. 





STEPHENS & 
RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 
Patented Nov. 19, 1864. 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 


NO. 83! BROADWAY. 
Send for a Circular. 


GRAVES & PIER. 
COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 
HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &, 
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